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Atom Bomb? No... 


America without Paint! 


Without the protection afforded by 
the low-cost, quality products of the 
paint industry, you’d see scenes like 
this everywhere. 


But thanks to paint, you not only 
get protection but beauty too. So 
there’s added reason for painting... 
to keep America beautiful. 


During World War II, the Federal 
Housing Administration, knowing 
that painting was so vital, issued the 
following statement: 


“It is extremely important that 
all existing home properties be 
kept in the best of repair . . . own- 
ers should do everything in their 
power to keep their properties 
from becoming run down. When 


painting is neglected, particularly 
in the case of exteriors where 
weather has a chance to get at 
sidewalls and roofing, repairs are 
apt to run into very expensive 
bills. Delays likewise increase the 
amount of materials, many of 
them scarce, that will eventually 
be needed for proper repairs.” 


Today —with replacement costs high; 
with materials and labor scarce—it’s 
more important than ever to provide 
low-cost protection for your belong- 
ings. Guard them against rust, rot, 
wear and weather with quality paints. 
See your paint contractor or dealer 
today. Paint costs so little, it’s wise 
to bear in mind that Jt always costs 
more NOT to paint! 


© 1951, NATIONAL PAINT, 
VARNISH AND LACQUER ASSOCIATION, INC., 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C, 








JOURNEY’S END—Cliffs Victory passes through Chicago River on final leg of journey from Baltimore to Great Lakes. 


TIGHT SQUEEZE 


CLIFFS 


LOW BRIDGE!—With only inches to spare, 
the Cliffs Victory squeezes under bridge. 
The ship made the voyage with funnel, 
masts, and upper part of superstructure 
dismounted because of the tight clearances 
encountered on Illinois Waterway. 


BUOYANCY CONTROL—The Cliffs Victory 
at Bethlehem’s Baltimore Yard. Large pon- 
toons or “blisters” welded to the hull near 
the stern provided a way to vary the ship’s 
draft while going through inland water- 
way. Pumping water into pontoons made 
the ship ride deeper, so as to clear low 
bridges. Pumping water out lightened the 
ship, decreasing draft for shallow stretches. 
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Former Ocean Vessel Travels Inland Waters 
on Way to New Career on Great Lakes 


The Lake ore carrier Cliffs Victory, 
now carrying iron ore from the Lake 
Superior district to lower Lake ports, 
was built as a Victory ship during the 
war. During the past five years the 
vessel had served as an ocean cargo 
carrier. 

Recently she was rebuilt into an ore 
ship, at Bethlehem’s Baltimore Ship- 
yard. As part of the conversion, the 
hull was lengthened from 455 to 620 
feet, increasing the vessel’s capacity 
from 8,000 to 12,000 tons. 

On completion of this work the 
Cliffs Victory was towed on the long 
journey from Baltimore to the Great 
Lakes, by way of the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Mississippi, and the Illinois Water- 
way. [he latter part of this route was 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


a tricky obstacle course for so large a 
vessel. It involved nine locks, some of 
them barely large enough to accommo- 
date so long a ship; 122 bridges, 77 
aerial crossings, numerous shallow 
stretches and some very sharp bends. 

The Cliffs Victory inched and ma- 
neuvered her way, completing her 
historic journey at Chicago. She was 
the first vessel of anything like this 
size ever to negotiate this inland route 
—a feat of navigation for which Beth- 
lehem received valuable help from the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Steamship Co. and 
the U. S. Army Engineers Corps. On 
her trial trip the Cliffs Victory reached 
a speed of over 20 miles per hour, 
making her undisputed Speed Queen 
of the Lakes ore fleet. 
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TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 


Help prevent forest fires 


Last week witnessed the annual 
observation of Fire Prevention Week. 
This yearly event is only one of many 
public-service projects supported by 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers in its never-ending effort to alert 
the public to the dangers of fire and 
reduce the shamefully high loss of life 
and property, of which the greatest 
part can be charged to carelessness. 

Homes and commercial buildings 
are not the only victims of our care- 
lessness. Our woodlands, too, suffer. 
While forest fires are a year-round 
hazard, the danger reaches its peak 
during the fall. This is especially true 
after a hot dry summer, when the 
woodlands present a potential gigantic 
bonfire that needs only a moment’s 
carelessness to set it off. 

There are about 200,000 forest 
fires annually, resulting in the wanton 
destruction of 30 million acres of 
woodland every 12 months. The money 
value destroyed is bad enough. but 
forest fires involve a public interest 
far beyond that. They are a threat to 
our national defense and to our ci- 
vilian economy. They destroy the tim- 
ber we need for lumber, paper, ply- 
wood and veneers; they destroy the 
grass and other vegetation to feed the 
animals that we depend upon for our 
meat, wool and leather. 

Forest fires also affect the water- 
flow of rivers, threaten the sources of 
the water we must have for our homes 
and factories, and for the hydro-elec- 
tric power needed to keep our fac- 
tories operating. Forest fires even 
complicate the already serious prob- 
lem of soil erosion. 


* * * 


Can anything be done to halt 
this shameful waste? Since 90% of 
our forest fires are the result of care- 
lessness, the answer is obvious. 

A campaign of public education 
during World War II succeeded in re- 
ducing man-caused forest fires from an 
annual total of 210,000 before the war 
to an all-time low in 1945 of 124,728. 
Since the war, however, the number of 
hunters, fishermen and motorists has 
increased, public use of forests and 
outdoor playgrounds has risen about 
40%—and the number of forest fires 
has risen too. By 1947, the total had 
climbed to 200,799. 


* * 


If we all exercise care when we 
are in wooded areas, the number of 
these needless and destructive fires 
can be reduced. At this time of year, 


Wide Word 


Sadly typical. Each year, 200,000. 


when the ground is littered with dry 
leaves and twigs, a cigarette carelessly 
tossed out a car window can start a 
major conflagration. A match dropped 
along a footpath in the woods may be 
the means of destroying hundreds and 
even thousands of acres of woodland. 
And many helpless animals as well. 

Discard your cigarettes and 
matches in your car’s ashtray. If you 
fish or hunt, be careful to build your 
campfire on ground that is cleared of 
all leaves, paper and twigs for at least 
six feet around. Keep your fire small. 
and when you leave, make certain it 
is entirely extinguished by drenching 
it with water, turning over the coals 
and logs and drenching them again. 
A soaking of the ground around the 
fire is an added safety factor. 


&*# # # 


If you pienic in a wooded spot. 
be careful with matches and discarded 
cigarettes. A yearly average of over 
40,000 forest fires is attributable to 
careless disposal of matches and ciga- 
rettes. Make sure your match is out 
before you toss it away; crush out 
your cigarette or pipe ashes. 

Our forests are one of our most 
valuable natural resources. Careless- 
ness can cause a fire that will destroy 
in minutes a woodland that will take 
years to replace. A little thoughtful- 
ness and care will help prevent forest 
fires. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Fight for Freedom: “Piercing the 
Iron Curtain” [ Nation, Sept. 5] was won- 
derful. Give us more ways that we, the 
people, can help to fight for freedom. The 
free people everywhere must help. .. . 


C. C. Witson, Danville, Il. 


Too Many Letters? You say “Let 
Your Voice Be Heard” [Talking It Over, 
Sept. 5]. I say, if Congressmen have to 
be told by us how to vote, why keep them 
in office? They should be fired... . 

Hersert G. Cuase, Orlando, Fla. 

ee The Congressman has_ been 
elected as a representative. You 
don’t call a doctor and then tell him what 
medicine to prescribe or consult a lawyer 
and tell him how to handle the case. If 
I cannot trust my representative, if I 
must write him continually, then this 
form of government is a failure... . 

Cuarces Hines, Barnesville, Ohio. 


ee! agree with you 100%. I be- 
lieve in letting my voice be heard and I 
put this into action. But for some of my 
efforts, experience and a satisfaction for 
having tried have been my only recom- 
pense... . 
CuHarces R. HAMILTON, 
St. Cloud, Fla. 


© e How could any Congressman or 
Senator read all those stacks of mail you 
pictured? Lots of people who never think 
of writing to their representative would 
probably do so if they thought their let- 
ters would be read... . 
Mary C. Suriver, Benicia, Calif. 


e @ Your representative’s judgment 
is likely to be better than your own... . 


J. C. HeENpeErRson, Bell City, Mo. 


Coffee Time: I take exception to 
the analysis by one of your correspond- 
ents [Between Ourselves, Sept. 19] of the 
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Changing Your Address? If you are p’ 
to move, allow plenty of time for us to change your 
address so that Pathfinder will arrive promptly at 

our new home. Send your old and new address to 

athfinder, 230 West Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa., notify your Postmaster that you are 
moving, and allow five weeks to make the change. 


ning 


POSTMASTER: corte: “o"Pathander, 230 


W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Fastest Boats Tells Why 
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The Sign of Dependable Sowice / 


Owner of World’s 
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STANLEY S.SAYRES— Pres. of American Auto- 
mobile Co., Seattle, Wash.—Holder of Gold Cup, Harms- 
worth Trophy and World Speed Record of 160 m.p.h. 


“When you race big Gold Cup boats 
you’ve got to have spark plugs that you 
can depend on to deliver peak perform- 
ance under terrific strain. I tested a 
number of spark plugs when we started 
tuning Slo-mo-shun IV for competition 
last year. Champions were so outstand- 
ing that there never has been any ques- 
tion in my mind about their ability to 
deliver championship performance in 
any race we’ve entered ever since. The 
record speaks for itself and completely 
justifies our absolute confidence in them. 
Between Slo-mo-shun IV and V, within 
the past two seasons we’ve won the Gold 
Cup twice, the Harmsworth Trophy, and 
set the world’s speed record for the 
straightaway mile at 160.323 m.p.h. and 
a new competition record. I can tell you 
that in my book Champions live up to 
their name.” 
Stanley S. Sayres 
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Spark Plugs 


‘CHAMPION 





FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 














Bilas-cut shorts 


New! No-bind GIVVIES*. 
Three comfortable styles. 


, Colors, whites, stripes. 


<P 


Combed T-shirts 
Knit from highly absorbent 


cotton yarns. 
Sag resistant. 





“Patented and Sanforized 


the best buy in underwear! 


ay OA Ni 





Fig Leaf briefs Broadcloth shorts Athletic undershirts Knitted shorts 

Double in seat. Fully cut. Sanforized. Fine combed cotton yarn. Gentle athletic 

Finest in waist- Two Colors, whites, Full hi absorbent. Double-panel Finest 
band and leg openings. stripes. Fast colors. aly Maeno Ay elastic waistband. 


You get more style, more wear, more comfort 
at Hanes prices. Why pay more? 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 


underwear « sportswear « children’s sleepers 


cost to taxpayers for Federal employes’ 
coffee-drinking time. 

Like many other Government em- 
ployes, I arrive at work at 7 a.m. (one 
hour early) in order to get a parking 
place. After five minutes for coffee, the 
remaining time is spent working without 
cost to the taxpayers. . . . Your corre- 
spondent should be more _ concerned 
about the ammunition, rifles, etc., we 
have lost due to inflation. .. . 

H. Winston, Arlington, Va. 


Robot on the Far Court! Your 
story about “Overhand Joe,” the me- 
chanical baseball pitcher [Sports, Sept. 
19] suggests the use ‘of similar contriv- 
ances in other sports. . . 

For instance, how about a robot ten- 


Yardley for Pathfinder 


nis opponent to serve balls across the 
net to budding Davis Cup aspirants? 
Can’t you just see young hopefuls hitting 
them back to a mechanical man? 

Vic Romer, Upper Darby, Pa. 


e @ My husband seems very enthu- 
siastic about “Overhand Joe.” He has 
always fancied himself quite a_ ball- 
player and, like the men in your article 
often says he needs “just a little prac- 
tice.” I’m afraid if he spots one of these 
gadgets along the highway over which we 
usually take a spin, he’ll make a beeline 
for it and I can say good-by ride. 

ARLENE Apams, Arlington, Mass. 


Once Is Enough: I can’t agree 
with Dr. Horace Miller’s tooth trans- 
planting [Health, Sept. 5]. Once is 
enough to go through the misery of 
aching teeth! 

Peart G. Atkins, Tabernash, Colo. 


Dates & Mates: I was especially 
interested in “To a Man’s Heart” [Re- 
ligion, Sept. 19] which states: “The Rev. 
Godfrey Poage pointed out that a recent 
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survey of young Indianians showed they | 


were interested principally in the good 
looks of their prospective mates.” 

This year, in doing research for my 
thesis for an M.A. degree at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, I made a similar sur- 
vey of a cross-section of U.T. students. 


Both men and women rated “good | 


looks” as low as No. 15, when choosing 
from 20 desirable traits in wives and 
husbands. At the head of the list for girls 
was “stability,” and for the boys “good 
home-maker.” However, when the same 
students indicated “what they wanted in 
a date,” personal appearance ranked 
about third or fourth. 
Bruce WALKER, Knoxville, Tenn. 


For Economy’s Sake: I want to 
commend PATHFINDER for the definite 


stand it has taken with regard to govern- | 


mental waste, be it national, state, county, 
or city. Something must be done. . 


The Park Ridge Chamber of Com- 


merce recently adopted a 
which dealt with this problem. It went 
on record for refusing Federal aid in any 
form and urged its Congressional repre- 


resolution | 


sentation to bend every effort toward | 


bringing about Government 
home are to some degree responsible for 
waste in public funds because of their 
requests for grants for one thing or an- 
other. . . 


H. W. Weicanp, Park Ridge, Ill. 


Memorial Grove: Your helpful ar- 
ticle on sugar pines [Resources, Aug. 8] 
told the story in a nutshell: These pines 
are too valuable to cut. Those who have 


visited the 400-acre forest of these mag- | 
in the South Calaveras | 


nificent trees 
Grove, Calif., agree. 

So does the War Memorial Park As- 
sociation, which has been conducting a 
three-year campaign against great odds 


to have a large forest area set aside as a | 


veterans’ memorial forever. 


The fight for this marvelous public 


asset-to-be has been tremendous, and if 
victorious—as seems fairly well assured 


now—the credit will belong to the men | 


economy. | 
The thought was that the folks back | 








and women of the association, and espe- | 


cially to John B. Elliott, its head. 
James E. Les, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Living Under Socialism: I recent- 
ly received this letter from a woman 
friend in Scotland: 

“My sister-in-law from the United 
States was amazed at our standard of 
living, and how we were held down and 
taxed to the utmost. I told her that soon 
we would have to pay to breathe! 

“ .. Since the Labor Party took over, 
they have put the screws on the working- 
man. We no longer live, we just exist.” 

This may serve as a warning to 
some of our people who favor socialism 
in our government. 

EvizaBetH M. ANDREws, 
Peekskill, N.Y. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PatuFinpeErR, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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@ Putting together all the good things 
that go to make America’s standard of 
living the highest in all the world calls 
for a mighty job of transportation. 

And that’s a job for America’s rail- 
roads! 

For only the railroads — with the 
tremendous capacity and high effi- 
ciency made possible by trains of 
cars on tracks of steel—can do it. 





rhe railroads link farm, mine and 
forest .. . factory, foundry and ware- 
house . . . with homes in cities, towns 
and villages in every corner of the 
nation. 

In doing their job, the railroads 
move more tons of freight—more miles 
—at a lower average charge—than any 
other common carrier transportation 
system in the world! 


MERICAN AUROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, 0.¢, ~ 
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* Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday ever 
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RIGHT AROUND THE CLOCK... 


America counts on coal ! 





Morning, noon and night—from farm to factory to 
home—almost everything Americans use in their daily 
lives is made with coal or with the power that coal 
generates. Steel and heat—aluminum and nylons— 
cement and chemicals—these are but a few of the 
thousands of things that take coal to make. 


Here is a modern, automatic 
coal stoker in a small defense 
plant. It is typical of the new 
equipment designed to burn 
= coal more efficiently and make 
it an easier, more economical 
fuel to handle. Other modern 
installations such as automatic 
ash-removal systems and con- 
veyor belts that carry coal from 
storage to stoker are added rea- 
sons why coal is the preferred 
fuel for economy and depend- 


ability. 
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This giant preparation plant turns out “prescription” coals— 
sized, washed, graded, and treated to do specific jobs with 
increased efficiency. It’s a prime example of today’s progres- 
sivé coal mine operation! Today’s better-prepared coal, 
when used with efficient modern equipment, adds from 10% 
to 40% to the heat or power obtained from the same amount 
of coal in years gone by. 





Generating electric power for the home—to light the lights, 
to run all the modern appliances that make American life so 
convenient—is one of bituminous coal’s biggest jobs. Over 
one hundred million tons will be used this year to generate 
America’s electricity. The utilities rely on coal because they 
know coal is the most dependable in both supply and price 
stability. For 97% of all American fuel reserves are in coal. 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. To its citizens, the 
most important product of Columbus, 
Ohio, is a successful football team at 
Ohio State University. Buckeye root- 
ers demand winning teams—as five 
coaches in the past ten years have 
learned the hard way. How OSU gets 
its gridiron might is told in “Ohio 
State: Power Football,” beginning on 
page 40. 


x «>-@ 


Next Issue. Time appears to be 
running out for Britain’s Socialists, 
who have controlled the government 
since 1945. London betting odds favor 
a Conservative victory in the Oct. 25 
general election. If Winston Church- 
ill’s party wins, broad changes in both 
foreign and domestic policies are cer- 
tain to follow. “What Britain’s Elec- 
tion Means” tells the story in the Oct. 
31 issue. 


ee ee 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that al] the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 
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That fifth steer, though, really isn’t an extra 
steer. It’s extra beef on the other four; beef that 
would never exist were it not for this man called 
a “feeder.” 


He buys cattle from ranchers—lean animals 
that have been grazing on the open range. Then 
he takes them to his “‘beef factory” and feeds 
them—fills out their frames with all the well- 
balanced feeds the animals can hold. 


Months later, he sells them—200 to 500 pounds 
heavier than they would be if they had been left 
on the open range. Thus, the feeder, in effect, 


The man who makes 
1 steers out of four 


makes five steers out of every four he feeds— 
materially increases our national beef supply — 
helps make beef available during the months 
when range cattle are not coming to market. 

But he takes a risk in doing this essential job. 

The kind of living his boarders enjoy costs the 
feeder plenty. And between the time he buys and 
sells, many things can happen to put his calcula- 
tions in the red. 


Fortunately, though,most feeders are optimists. 


And as long as they keep those beef critters 
eating, you'll continue to eat better, too! 


American Meat Institute 
Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U. S. 
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ment" welfare and nationalization measures (with the possible excep-— 
tion of steel) will probably stand. And Britain cannot afford to 
stop trade with Russia, unless the U.S. pours in more billions to 
fill the gap. 

THE STILL-UNCER™ _-% OF VOTERS, most of them in the big-city suburbs, holds 
the key to the Oct. 25 elections. Greatest danger might be a Con- 
servative victory by a narrow margin, leaving Churchill in the same 
precarious position Attlee has been in for the past year. 


GOVERNOR DEWEY'S STATEMENT that he has "no expectation of ever running for 
public office again" wasn't quite believed by his fellow state 
executives at the recent Governors' Conference in Gatlinburg, Tenn. 
They think he is sincerely for Eisenhower, but won't hesitate to 
step forward himself if Ike fails to win at the GOP Convention. 





from Texas's able young Governor Allan Shivers, who will probably 
run against Senator Tom Connally next year. Shivers has youth, 
wealth, energy and ambition, and would be a shrewd lieutenant for 
Byrnes. 


es 


possible alternative for the Eisenhower forces if Ike doesn't run. 
Stassen had been generally written off by Washington. 


command in Europe to enter politics: Gen. J. Lawton Collins, now 
Army Chief of Staff, will succeed Ike. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
now Supreme Commander in Tokyo, will succeed Collins. And Lt. Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, now Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, will 
succeed Ridgway. Taylor led the 10lst Airborne Division in 1944. 


LATIN AMERICAN MILITARY UNITS, helped by U.S. equipment, will police Central 
and South America against sabotage and keep sea lanes open, in the 
event of another war. Last time, 70,000 U.S. troops guarded the 
Brazilian bulge, Venezuela's oilfields and the approaches to the 
Panama Canal. Brazil, Mexico, Colombia and Venezuela have big roles 
in new hemisphere defense plans. 





candidates for Governor and Senator must file by February, and 
DiSalle wants to spend a couple of months touring the state. 


Marshall's recent resignation as Secretary of Defense after 50 years 
of Government service. She said with a smile that she would sue 
him for divorce-——unless he came home to Leesburg, Va., to stay. 


much like a boy let out of school that governors almost expected him 
to click his heels and do a jig-step. He was one man, they decided, 
who was thoroughly glad to be out of the Government. 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT QUIETLY PUT THE U.S. INTO INDOCHINA in a policy statement 
issued last week. Though little noticed by press and public, it 
declared that Communist forces in the French possession must be 
"decisively conquered" to protect American security. This means a 
drastic positive step-up of aid to French forces there. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Tough row for Halley 
Independent Rudolph Halley, TV 


star of the Senate Crime Committee, has 
only a fighting chance in his bid to buck 
Tammany Hall for the presidency of New 
York City’s council. Registrations have 
!agged, a whispering campaign has hinted 
that Halley’s uncle is in the numbers 
racket (which he is not) and the local 
Catholic hierarchy seems to have swung 
behind the regular Democratic candidate, 
Acting Mayor Joseph T. Sharkey. Repub- 
lican Henry J. Latham should run third. 


Murdered by Reds? 


Though police have officially dis- 
missed the death of anti-Stalinist author 
Louis Adamic as suicide, private investi- 
gators have found reasons to think it 
murder: Adamic had an additional wound 
in his head he couldn’t have inflicted 
either before or after shooting himself; 
there were no fingerprints on the trigger 
of the rifle, or on the gasoline cans used 
to fire the house; Adamic had predicted 
his forthcoming book on Tito might bring 
an attempt on his life—presumably by 
Soviet agents. 


Interlude for MacArthur 


For General MacArthur, baseball 
took precedence last week over politics. 
\ Dodger fan, he went up to the ballpark 
each afternoon to watch, with fine im- 
partiality, the’ Giants dismember the 
Yanks, and vice versa, in the World Ser- 
ies. Still at the Waldorf, MacArthur goes 
daily to his Church Street office, confers 
with a few friends and visiting pundits, 
polishes the speeches he will deliver at 
Miami (Oct. 17) before the American 
Legion and at Seattle’s centennial cele- 
bration (Nov. 13). 


Every motorist’s friend 


To the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers last week Benson Ford, Henry’s 
second grandson, suggested a_ possible 
new gadget for the future: “some sort of 


gimmick that would automatically steer - 


a car into the nearest gas station when 
the tank gets empty.” 


It can happen here 


When South Dakota slapped on 
new taxes to pay for its $21 million post- 
war veterans’ bonus and promised to lift 
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them as soon as the debt was liquidated, 
many a‘ voter would have been willing to 
trade such a political promise for its 
weight in horse feathers. Last week, how- 
ever, South Dakota’s legislators gave their 
constituents a cheerful jolt: Off came $8 
million in annual levies on liquor, beer, 
cigarettes, auto registrations and general 
sales. 


Alben yes, Harry no 


Which Democrat can you believe? 
In Washington last week President Tru- 
man, offered a movie contract by a Mo- 
tion Picture Association official, smilingly 
said he might be available soon. But out 
in Hollywood Vice-President Barkley 
commended to a banquet of party work- 
ers the team of “Harry S. Truman and I” 
and asserted flatly, “We will stand on our 
record next year.” It began to look as if 
Mr. Truman might need a stand-in. 


Compromise in Iran? 


Insiders think Iran’s Premier Mos- 
sadegh is planning a deal to shift con- 
trol of the Abadan refineries from Anglo- 
Iranian to some “neutral” company like 
Royal Dutch Shell (in which the British 
government owns a minor share). He 
hasn’t much choice. Even if he could find 
technicians to run his plants, he would 
face an export problem. It would take 





Acme 
Five-star fan. At the series, Mac could 
be jovially objective. (SEE: Interlude) 


Russia two to four years to push a pipe- 
line over the mountains to Iran. If Mos- 
sadegh wants to sell oil in the meantime, 
he’ll have to deal—on some terms—with 
the side which commands the world’s 
tanker fleet: the West. 


Will Evita make it yet? 


Although Army opposition will 
prevent Argentina’s Eva Perén from run- 
ning for vice-president directly, the dicta- 
tor’s wife may yet pull a neat trick from 
one of her flamboyant hats. If she can 
leave her sickbed in time for the Noy. 11 
elections, she may run for the Senate, 
wangle an appointment as President pro 
tem (next in line to the vice-presidency ) , 
then sit back and wait. She might not 
have to wait long: Present candidate for 
V.P. is the ailing, 74-year-old Dr. Hor- 
tensio Quijano. 


Iron Curtain health risk 


The lot of the ordinary Iron Curtain 
citizen is no bed of roses. But it may be 
even unhealthier to belong to the ruling 
party. A survey by Britain’s Royal Insti- 
tute for International Affairs shows that 
in the past two years more than 2 million 
Communist Party members in the satellite 
states have been purged, nearly a million 
have been deported, and 150,000 have 
been jailed. Among those who have hit 
the skids: four vice-premiers, 100 Red 
generals, one marshal, more than 1,000 
top functionaries. 


Literal-minded Nazis 


According to Hitler’s interpreter, 
Dr. Paul Schmidt, the Nazis muffed a 
fine chance to foul up the 1943 Churchill- 
Roosevelt conference in North Africa— 
all because of a “dreadful howler” com- 
mitted by the German Foreign Office’s 
language service. From Franco Spain had 
come a hot tip that the two Allied leaders 
would meet shortly “in Casablanca.” To 
Hitler’s literal-minded translators, this 
meant only one thing: “in the White 
House,” 


Wanted: a royal bride 


Belgians are anxious to marry off 
their new king, glum and lonely young 
Baudouin, who reached 21 last month. 
Wishful rumors fanned by the press have 
linked him with Princess Isabelle of 
France, 19-year-old daughter of the 
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French pretender, the Duc d’Orleans. 
Even more palatable to the Belgian pub- 
lic, however, would be a match with gay 
Princess Margaret Rose of England. 
Their hope: She might bring an occasion- 
al smile to the royal lips. 


Bulletin board 


The upcoming session in Paris of 
the United Nations General Assembly 
will probably witness a tremendous 
“phony peace offensive” by Russia, warns 
U.S. Deputy Ernest Gross. 

e @ Navy and Marine pilots have 
flown a third of all combat missions in 
Korea, have lost 175 planes to ground 
fire—but not one to aerial combat. 

e @ For $10, CARE will send a new 
kind of package to India, Pakistan or 
Greece. Its contents: four hand tools, a 
shovel, rake, hoe and mattock. 

e @ Without waiting for Senate ac- 
tion, the Civil Aeronautics Board has or- 
dered immediate separation of domestic 
airmail subsidies from actual mail-carry- 
ing payments—and revealed in the proc- 
ess that nearly 60% of the Government’s 
dole to the airlines in the last 13 years 
has been in the form of “hidden subsidy.” 

ee Though an American “Tempo- 
rary Economic Mission to Spain” is cur- 
rently sifting Franco’s needs for U.S. 
dollars, don’t expect any large-scale Gov- 
ernment investments yet. Returning off- 
cials indicate that Spanish hopes of $300 
million in military and economic aid are 
just day-dreams. 

ee Late returns on French local 
elections indicated that Communists, 
Socialists and Gaullists are losing ground 
to the middle-of-the-road parties. 


Beginning of a boom 


The sales slump which has gripped 
some segments of the economy, especially 
autos, appliances, textiles and furniture, 
may end soon. The Federal Reserve 
Board reports department store sales ran 
2% higher last week than in the same 
week of 1950. Shirtmakers report a sharp 
upturn in orders, moviemen a rise in at- 
tendance. Cutbacks in auto production 
are producing another wave of scare buy- 
ing and reducing dealer inventories. 
They're now down 20% since June. 


Wildgoose case 


Lauritz Melchior, giant (6’4”) op- 
eratic tenor and huntsman, finished a con- 
cert in Florida and went goose-hunting 
with four friends. Staying within the 
legal limit (two geese per man), they 
bagged six. Up popped a magazine 
photographer, asked for a picture of the 
singing Nimrod. The tenor obligingly 
draped himself with all six geese. Result: 
Last fortnight Melchior was fined $20 
for possession of more Canada geese than 
the law allows. The judge apologized for 
making a crime of Southern hospitality. 
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Profits in tax collecting 


House investigation of Internal Revenue 


uncovers widespread graft 


Honest taxpayers held their noses 
last week as the wall of secrecy protect- 
ing the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
started to crumble. 

A House subcommittee, just begin- 
ning to dig into a malodorous muck of 
corruption and favoritism, already had 
enough evidence to convince some mem- 
bers that drastic steps must be taken to 
restore confidence in the integrity of the 
revenue system. 

As the probers went to work on half 
a dozen tax offices, Senator Blair Moody 
(D.-Mich.) called for a shake-up in the 
Detroit office. He said the intelligence 
unit there was in no position to deal with 
gray market operators in steel, cited a 
“close personal relationship” between 
Special Agent Joseph Weyn and “many 
people in the steel business, some of 
questionable background.” And Senator 
John J. Williams (R.-Del.) charged that 
a proposed tax assessment of $675,334 
against A. H. Myers, Kansas City busi- 
nessman, has “gathered dust” so long 
that $171,000 cannot now be collected be- 
cause of the statute of limitations. 

The New Broom. John B. Dunlap, 
the new Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, suspended San Francisco Collector 
James G. Smyth and six others “for in- 
competence,” an eighth “for manipulation 
of accounts,” a ninth “for embezzlement.” 





Wide World 
Finnegan. He quit under charges of 
“improper activities.” (SEE: Profits) 


Dunlap ordered a “close scrutiny” of the 
1948, 1949 and 1950 tax returns of 
“everyone holding positions of any con- 
sequence . . . from the Commissioner on 
down” in the Bureau. 

Outside Business. Main offense so 
far charged to collectors—they are Presi- 
dential appointees—has been “improper 
outside business activities,” Dunlap said, 
and added that was the trouble in the St. 
Louis office, where Collector James P. 
Finnegan quit under fire. 

The ruddy-cheeked Finnegan, ready 
with an explanation for everything, was 
the first collector examined by the sub- 
committee. He had previously admitted 
getting $44,000 from the American Litho- 
fold Corp., but denied cooking up a deal 
to get a cut from insurance sold to per- 
sons and firms in tax trouble. 

Finnegan’s brother, Hugh, said he 
accompanied Daniel Friedman, partner 
in a New York insurance firm, to Boston 
to visit Collector Denis Delaney, who was 
fired by President Truman and is now 
under indictment. They also called on 
Maxwell Shapiro, head of a woolen firm 
who was in tax difficulties. 

Shapiro, it was testified, gave Fried- 
man a big check. The indictment against 
Delaney includes the charge that he took 
$2,500 from Friedman to ease the pres- 
sure on Shapiro. 

“We are dealing with a scheme that 
was intended to embrace more than just 
a single collector’s office,” declared Rep- 
resentative Cecil R. King (D.-Calif.), 
chairman of the subcommittee, which was 
given $200,000 to do its job. He added: 

“The ‘fix’ has no place in the ad- 
ministration of the tax laws, especially 
in view of the staggering burden of taxa- 
tion the public has had to shoulder.” 





Governors gripe 
but Ewing wins 


“Let’s admit it,” said Nebraska’s 
Republican Governor Val Peterson with 
impatient bluntness. “The states signed 
their own death warrant when they took 
the first dollar of Federal aid.” 

In Tennessee’s beautiful little moun- 
tain resort town of Gatlinburg, gateway 
to the Smokies, everything possible had 
been done to make members of the 43rd 
annual Governors’ Conference feel at 
home. Even the states’ biggest headache 
—Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
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R. Ewing—was brought along to furnish 
the final familiar touch. At the governors’ 
most important round-table session, 
Ewing came under fire from nearly all of 
the 48 territorial and state chief execu- 
tives present. Their complaint: FSA, 
which doles out state-matching Federal 
funds for old age assistance and aid to 
the blind, the disabled and dependent 
children, also doles out rules and regula- 
tions which the states don’t like. 

Tell Congress. To the governors’ 
complaints Ewing replied with a shrug 
and the bland statement that he was “just 
administering the law passed by Con- 
gress.” In exchanges with Georgia’s Gov- 
ernor Herman Talmadge and New York’s 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey he made it 
quite clear that he would not modify 
FSA’s practices, nor approve legislation 
giving the states more control. 

On the major point raised by the 
governors—the desire of many states to 
publish their welfare rolls—Ewing re- 
fused to give ground an inch. Some gov- 
ernors, including J. Bracken Lee of Utah, 
argued bitterly that the ban on publica- 
tion made it impossible to remove the 
chiselers; Ewing replied that the pres- 
ence of chiselers might be the necessary 
penalty for protecting upright citizens 
who, through no fault of their own, find 
themselves forced to accept assistance. 

On a showdown vote, the governors 
passed a resolution declaring that the 
states should decide whether or not to 
make their rolls public. But under pres- 
sure from such big-state executives as 
Illinois’ Adlai Stevenson and California’s 
Earl Warren, they refused to criticize 
FSA directly or threaten further action 
if it didn’t change its policies. 


Taftmen reluctant, 
Ikemen impatient 


Besides the problem of Federal 
vs. state control (see above), America’s 
governors also did a little. politicking at 
Gatlinburg. 

Three governors, reporters noted, 
worked behind the scenes to achieve their 
own particular aims: New York’s Thomas 
E. Dewey, busily plugging General Eisen- 
hower; South Carolina’s James F. Byrnes, 
shrewdly organizing Southerners against 
Harry Truman; and California’s Earl 
Warren, quietly but persistently pushing 
the cause of Earl Warren. 

After four days of press conferences, 
interviews and off-the-record talks, it ap- 
peared that there is a group of Repub- 
lican governors who favor Eisenhower— 
but only if he announces himself as a 
candidate on or about Jan. 1. There is 
a group, equally determined but reluc- 
tant to go on record openly, who favor 
Senator Robert A. Taft. There is a South- 
ern bloc led by Byrnes which favors al- 
most anyone but Truman—Byrnes men- 
tioned Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, 
Senator Richard B. Russell of Georgia. 
And finally there is a small core of North- 
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ern Democrats pledged to support the 
President if he seeks re-election. 

Looks Like Taft. Neither pro- 
Eisenhower men nor the Byrnes forces 
were ready to say what they would do if 
their pet projects failed. Ike’s supporters 
had no one else in mind, might swing to 
Taft if they had to; Byrnes refused to 
say whether he would take a walk if the 
Democratic Convention renominates Tru- 
man. 

Most significant conclusion to be 
drawn from the conference: Ohio’s Taft, 
barring a formal, serious campaign by 
Eisenhower, is likely to get the GOP 
nomination without much trouble. 


Influence? Who, me? 
Nobody did anything! 


Having said their say, the chair- 
men of the nation’s big political parties 
sat back for the verdict this week. 

William M. Boyle Jr., product of the 
Kansas City machine and top man in the 
Democratic National Committee, stuck to 
his story that he didn’t use influence on 
behalf of a former client, American 
Lithofold Corp., a St. Louis printing firm 
which got RFC loans under strange cir- 
cumstances. 

Equally insistent was Guy George 
Gabrielson, New Jersey lawyer and 
Boyle’s counterpart in the Republican 
National Committee, that he didn’t use 
influence in seeking easier terms with 


RFC for Carthage Hydrocol, Inc. (high- 
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Huddle. A worried Boyle (l.) confers with his aide and his lawyer. (SEE: Influence) 


octane gasoline), the firm he heads and 
represents. 

Gabrielson admitted, however, that 
he tried to help Harvey J. Gunderson, a 
former RFC director, to the $100,000-a- 
year presidency of the New York Stock 
Exchange—a job Gunderson didn’t get. 
That, said Gabrielson, had nothing to do 
with Hydrocol’s relations with RFC. 

Before a Senate subcommittee re- 
cessed the RFC hearings indefinitely last 
week, it heard H. Turney Gratz, a former 
RFC official who later became Boyle’s 
assistant at Democratic headquarters, 
testify that while he was still on the Fed- 
eral payroll Boyle paid him $11,000 for 
keeping Boyle’s books and “keeping 
track” of his investments. It also heard 
Max Siskind, former law associate of 
Boyle, who testified that under an oral 
agreement to give Boyle $150,000 for 
various law accounts he had already paid 
Boyle $99,268.71 from fees in cases— 
many involving the Government. 

While all this was going on, the 
GOP’s executive committee voted “full 
confidence” in Gabrielson. 


Reds: another bomb 


Russia has dropped the other shoe. 

For two years—ever since the Soviets 
set off their first “Nagasaki-type” bomb— 
scientists and soldiers of the West have 
manned their seismographs, checked 
cloud-drift for radioactivity, waited for 
the second explosion which would signal 
Russia’s advance to atomic stage II: 
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detonation of a “modern” bomb packing 
at least 50,000 TNT tons of nuclear 
punch. Last week President Truman 
solemnly told the nation the bomb had 
gone off. 

Best informed guesses are that Rus- 
sia has used the interval to stockpile up- 
wards of 30 bombs. Within four months 
to a year, the Red Air Force should be 
able to deliver well over 100 bombs. 

But there are limiting factors: 

e e The U.S. stockpile of A-bombs 
probably outnumbers the Russian nearly 
10-to-1. And, as the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission gets closer to mass production, 
that gap may grow. 

e e With the lightening of the new 
U.S. bombs, the possibility increases of 
blanketing Russian targets with fleets of 
fast, medium and tactical bombers in- 
stead of a few lumbering “heavies.” 

e @ While Stalin forecast early tests 
in the USSR “on atom bombs of various 
calibers,” our fast, highly mobile ground 
forces won’t make suitable targets and, 
lacking our fabulously precise K-2 bomb- 
sight, his airmen may hesitate to use 
small, tactical A-bombs in close support. 


The small towns 


and the big idea 


Every year as the harvest festival 
nears, Cornelia’s 3,500 citizens get seri- 
ous about cider. Stands open up by orch- 
ards along U.S. 23, and near the railroad 
station the world’s only statue to the 
apple is brightened with a new coat of 
red paint. 

This year, a new enthusiasm is 
sweeping the “Home of the Big Red Ap- 
ple”: Cornelia, Ga., is one of the 505 U.S. 
communities geared up by the Greenwood 
Plan to gather every American’s ideas on 
selling democracy behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Started by residents of Greenwood, 
S.C., the Plan is “growing from the bot- 
tom up rather than from the top down.” 

In Cornelia, Mrs. Helen S, Stewart 
of the Chamber of Commerce is muster- 
ing the 127 ladies of the Women’s Club 
behind the Plan in Habersham County. 
Meanwhile, guided by stories of Red op- 
pression that ran in the weekly Northeast 
Georgian, the problem is being discussed 
by church missionary circles, the Three 
Arts Club, veterans’ groups and the Ki- 
wanis Club. 

From Cornelia — and from every 
state, Hawaii and Alaska—ideas are flow- 
ing to the headquarters of the Crusade 
for Freedom in Manhattan’s Empire State 
Building. The best suggestions will earn 
trips to Berlin for three small-towners. 

Already received before the Oct. 15 
closing date were typical answers to the 
Reds: 

e ¢ Winston-Salem, N.C. Have gvery 
mother in America write an understand- 
ing letter to every mother in Russia. 

© @ Oshkosh, Wis. Encourage tech- 
nicians back of the Iron Curtain to escape 
to the West. 
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How foreign pacts 
can ‘write’ our law 


A flaw in the Constitution, threat- 
ening the American tradition of self-gov- 
ernment, was getting alarmed attention 
this week. Experts were at work on an 
amendment to patch the crack in Article 
ViI—which declares international treaties 
the “supreme Law of the Land.” 

This, lawyers discovered after it had 
once happened, means that any city or- 
dinance, state law or Federal statute can 
be reversed if it conflicts with a foreign 
pact. Our Constitution thus turns diplo- 
mats into lawmakers—without the safe- 
guards of regular legislative processes. 








Wide World 


Jessup. He denies disloyalty as .. . 


Pathfinder 
. .. Stassen accuses him of urging recog- 
nition of the Reds. (SEE: China) 





The U.N. Charter, like all treaties, by- 
passed the House and was ratified only 
by busy Senators. But its anti-discrimina- 
tion clause, a compromise with foreign 
views, has now overruled long-standing 
California laws against interracial mar- 
riages and land-owning by aliens. (A test 
case before the State Supreme Court may 
go higher—but faces legal precedent for 
the supremacy of a treaty.) 

U.N. Aid to Reds? Article VI can 
be used to “enact” laws that Congress 
itself refuses to pass—to impose fair em- 
ployment practices, for instance, on bit- 
terly antagonistic Southern states. Quali- 
fied lawyers fear the U.N. Charter’s 
Article 55 could also invalidate laws of 
25 states that bar the Communists as a 
political party. 

What’s more, the loosely worded Cov- 
enant on Human Rights, coming before 
the U.N. Assembly in Paris next month, 
could shred our Bill of Rights. If it 
slipped past the Senate as it now stands, 
the Covenant would give an Administra- 
tion Constitutional authority to muzzle 
the press and hold trials in secret. 

The proposed 23rd Amendment to 
the Constitution therefore bars treaties 
which abridge domestic rights or violate 
U.S. law. It also (with one eye on the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements which 
committed this nation without Congres- 
sional sanction) prohibits executive 
agreements having the force of treaties. 

Diplomats feel the American Bar As- 
sociation and other sponsors are “seeing 
ghosts.” They say Article 2 of the U.N. 
Charter safeguards member nations’ do- 
mestic affairs, as does the requirement 
that every treaty must be approved by 
two-thirds of the Senate. They feel the 
dangers are too remote to warrant jeop- 
ardizing our treaties. 

But the amendment, now in commit- 
tee, has wide support—ranging within the 
GOP alone. from conservative to liberal 
wings. Equal backing is expected in state 
legislatures, at least 36 of which must 
also okay the amendment. 


China & politics 


One of the nation’s foreign-policy 
architects was under fire again last week. 
Dr. Philip C. Jessup denied Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy’s charges that he 
was a pro-Communist “knave,” unfit to 
be a delegate to the U.N. But he was 
having more trouble denying Presidential 
aspirant Harold E. Stassen’s claim that 
in 1949 Jessup favored stopping arms aid 
to the Chinese Nationalists and recogniz- 
ing the Communists. This facet of the 
politically charged “China question” may 
be settled by subpoenaing a diary kept 
by the late Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg. . 

Meanwhile, the Senate subcommittee 
considering Jessup for the U.N. approved 
former Governor Chester Bowles of Con- 
necticut as Ambassador to India—despite 
GOP contentions that this political ap- 
pointment sends an unqualified man to a 
critical cold-war front. 
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The Constitution says yes... but—- 


does Congress control spending? 


Defense and 
foreign aid 


Domestic 
programs 
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Stymie. Out of $71.6 billion budgeted, $47.8 billion seems immune to review by the Hill. (SEE: Is it impossible to cut U.S costs?) 


Is it impossible to cut U.S. costs? 


Past promises lay heavy hand on current revenues 


Like a man hock-deep in install- 
ment buying, Congress last week was dis- 
covering anew that it no longer possesses 
much control over its own budget. Of the 
President’s proposed expenditures for 
1952 of $71.6 billion, the Hill found itself 
blocked by its past commitments from ap- 
plying the ax to more than $23.8 billion. 
What was worse, the “uncontrollable” 
segment seemed likely to grow to $60 bil- 
lion in 1953. 

Tax experts thought the situation 
menacing—but not mysterious. Year after 
year the Government, interested in financ- 
ing one program or another, has mort- 
gaged its future income to pay for present 
legislation. A decision to build a dam, 
for example, or to extend benefits to 
veterans, or to help the blind has meant 
not only a current appropriation but a 
“moral commitment” to continue paying 
until the job is done. 

The process is particularly plain in 
military procurement. As Assistant Budg- 
et Bureau Director Elmer Staats has 
made clear: “The Congress cannot au- 
thorize and appropriate, the Army can- 
not design and contract, private industry 
cannot expand, tool-up, produce and de- 
liver, and the Government cannot test, 
accept and pay for a large order of tanks 
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all within the limits of a fiscal year.” 

Of the $47.8 billion “frozen” in the 
1952 budget, defense obligations account 
for a whacking $34.5 billion. The rest: 
$6.5 billion to meet interest on the public 
debt and the Post Office deficit; $1.8 bil- 
lion for trust funds and treaty claims; 
and $5 billion for aid to farmers, veter- 
ans and the states. 

Drastic Demands. Dismayed and 
indignant at this tendency of one session 
of Congress to tie the economizing hands 
of the next, some taxpayers have urged 
the abrupt erasure of all prior authori- 
zations to spend money (with the pos- 
sible exceptions of interest on the public 
debt and urgent military orders). They 
want to see Congress “clean the slate,” 
re-examine all its commitments, pare 
them to the bone, and appropriate fur- 
ther funds only on an annual basis. 

Government budgeteers like Staats 
reply that such a moratorium wouid “sus- 
pend the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, halt the mails, leave patients 
in hospitals unattended and unfed, take 
the guards out of the prisons, ground the 
airlines, leave our coasts and borders un- 
patrolled. . . .” Staats concludes: “As a 
practical matter, the review of all Gov- 
ernment programs would have to precede, 


rather than follow, the ‘clean slate’ ap- 
proach to expenditures.” 

Neither Staats nor most economy- 
minded Democrats (like Illinois Senator 
Paul Douglas) would deny, however, that 
Congress is duty-bound to chop away at 
the backlog of old authorizations with 
every cleaver in its rack. The question 
is: how? The Budget Bureau, which was 
set up to help with the job, has become 
so much an arm of the Executive that it 
can hardly be trusted with the hatchet, 
while the Congressional committees have 
been so understaffed that only one man 
could be spared this year to sift the huge 
$60 billion military appropriation bill. 

Remedy? The Senate last week 
made slight amends by tossing its Ap- 
propriations Committee $50,000 for ad- 
ditional personnel. But those who, like 
Senator Everett Dirksen (R.-IIl.), thought 
a million dollars would be little enough, 
turned their attention to a different solu- 
tion: assigning the General Accounting 
Office (which is responsible solely to 
Congress) the function of reviewing and 
dissecting the budget each year. 

Such a move would mean increased 
outlays for the GAO, and howls would 
surely arise that it was duplicating the 
work of the Budget Bureau. Yet econo- 
mizers were spurred by the hope that a 
galvanized GAO, with the strong backing 
of Congress, could really whittle the 
budget. Main source of this hope: studies 
by the Committee on Federal Tax Policy, 
headed by lawyer Roswell Magill, which 
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calculates that bold cuts in Federal loans, 
public works, aids and special services, 
and elimination of hureaucratic waste 
could save close to $10 billion. 


Metal hunt 


Long a museum curiosity but now 
a defense essential, columbium, a steel- 
gray, lustrous metallic element, is so 
scarce that the U.S. hasn’t enough for 
military needs. It is used in high-tem- 
perature alloys for jet engines and atomic 
energy work. Last week the Defense Ma- 
terials Procurement Agency struggled 
(how, it wasn’t saying) to overcome the 
shortage. Chief source of columbium is 
Uganda in Africa. 


Rent gougers hasten 
cry for controls 


A filthy mattress and a tiny stove 
were the “furnishings” of two rooms 
rented for $40 a month to a marine near 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. Half of a tourist 
cabin on the edge of a garbage pit near 
Jacksonville, N.C., cost an Okinawa vet- 
eran and his family $55 a month, or 19¢ 
a square foot (a first class apartment 
in Washington, D.C., rents for 12¢ a 
square foot). Crates used to pack air- 
craft were “three-room apartments” at 
$39 a month near Rantoul, Ill. 

With such miserable conditions wide- 


“Furnished.” For this and another bare room $40 a 
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spread around military installations and 
big defense plants, such “efforts of a 
few to fill their pockets from a despera- 
tion market” this week were speeding 
new Federal rent controls. 

Already 12 areas were certified as 
“critical” by Defense Mobilizer Charles 
Wilson and Defense Secretary Robert 
Lovett; and Rent Stabilizer Tighe Woods 
was prodding for swifter action in other 
places. 

At the peak of World War II some 


16 million rental housing units were cov- 


_ered. In some areas ceilings were never 


lifted; in others, often through local in- 
itiative, rents were re-controlled. Hold- 
overs, recontrolled areas and the latest 
critical areas brought the total last week 
to 247, affecting 6.5 million units. Ulti- 
mately about 725 areas, with 17 million 
units, may be regulated. 

Local Action. In many places pub- 
lic-spirited citizens are not waiting for 
controls, but are working for fair rents, 
better conditions, more remodeling of 
large houses into apartments. 

Critical areas are: Savannah River 
(in South Carolina and Georgia) ; Arco, 
Blackfoot and Idaho Falls, Idaho; Borger 
and Hutchinson County, Texas; Brazoria 
County, Texas; Rock Island, Moline and 
East Moline, Ill., plus Davenport, Iowa, 
and two counties; San Diego, Calif.; 
Camp Cook—Camp Roberts, Calif.; Val- 
dosta, Ga.; Fort Leonard Wood, Mo.; 
Huntsville, Ala.; Tooele, Utah; Anchor- 
age and Fairbanks, Alaska, and four mili- 
tary bases near them. 

Under the new rent control law 


signed July 31 any community may de- 





month. (SEE: Rent) 





People’s affairs 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in... ...$12,580,109,065 


Since July 1 the Government 
$15,826,994,167 


has spent 


Congress has appropriated this 
$19,836,865,357 


The Government owes ....... 
$257.137,567,748 


control itself. Thirty days later control 
can be reimposed. And so on. Says 
Woods: “How long this merry-go-round 
could keep up no attorney on my staff 
is willing to predict.” 


Middleman farmer 


Carl Damon Snider, 33, of Olney, 
Ill., is a farmer who doesn’t go much for 
nonsense. Last week Farmer Snider found 
a little statistical nonsense in his corn- 
field—the “exact population center of 
the United States,” officially defined by 
the Census Bureau as “that point which 
may be considered as the center of grav- 
ity of the United States, or that point 
upon which the United States would bal- 
ance, if it were a rigid plane without 
weight and the population distributed 
thereon with each individual being as- 


sumed to have equal weight and to exert’ 


an influence on a central point, propor- 
tional to his distance from that point.” 

To this elaborate honor (which has 
moved 644 miles west since it was first 
established in 1790, 23 miles east of Balti- 
more) Snider responded like any other 
busy farmer probably would. 

“Every time I stop, it means dollars,” 
he told reporters who interviewed him. “I 
got beans waiting.” 


GOP clears decks 
for 52 campaign 


A stronger GOP is squared away 
on clearer issues for the 13-month job 
of electing a Republican president in 
1952. Braced by Democratic decay and 
1950 Congressional gains, GOP workers 
who met in Seattle and Washington, D.C., 
last fortnight saw their best chance in 20 
Democratic years to “turn the (mink- 
coated) rascals out.” 

The party isn’t waiting until conven- 
tion time (in Chicago next July) to be- 
gin wooing the record number of voters 
expected at the polls next year. Finances 
are in good shape, with off-year glean- 
ings reportedly in excess of the $1.2 
million goal and “debtor” states now con- 
tributing to national committee coffers. 
Some 300.000 precinct workers are al- 
ready being briefed as doorbell-ringers 
to marshall 22 million registered Repub- 
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licans, to woo independent women voters, 
labor, Negroes and the foreign-born away 
from the Democrats. 

Greater GOP strength, illustrated by 
increases of 6% to 20% in Republican 
votes in special Congressional elections, 
is attributed to high taxes, costly govern- 
ment, unresolved war, inflation, corrup- 
tion, favoritism, Communist infiltration— 
issues blamed on the Administration and 
likely to figure prominently in the com- 
ing campaign. 

Caution. Lively Republican com- 
mittee meetings, however, reminded some 
of 1948’s disastrous overconfidence. Rep- 
resentative Katharine St. George of New 
York warned that “our party is divided 

. and no amount of cheering is going 
to change that fact.” 

Pointing up her words were back- 
stage maneuverings between supporters 
of Senator Robert A. Taft, favorite of an 
estimated 90% of state delegations at 
the Washington conference, and Eastern 
backers of General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Yet although the policy rift be- 
tween the two is deep it was possible this 
week to sketch the broad Republican 
lines of attack: 

Abroad. The cold war is the prime 
issue, taking 80 cents out of every tax 
dollar. Eisenhower (and the Democrats) 
would edge expenditures upward “to de- 
fend America on the Rhine.” Taft would 
cut foreign spending, concentrate more 
on hemisphere defenses. 

At Home. Key domestic issue is free 
enterprise vs Government control and in- 
centives to check inflation. As a rein on 
high taxes, cheapening money, zooming 
costs of government, the Republicans 
would unfetter business from Federal 
apron (and purse) strings, let normal 
supply-demand rhythms govern the dol- 
lar’s value. 

Girding for perhaps its greatest ef- 
fort, the GOP is starting now to wage 
what Senator Karl E. Mundt of South 
Dakota promises will be a “slugging fight 
to drive home $100 principles in 2¢ 
words.” With both parties claiming to 
be his champion, the decision as always 
in America will rest a year from this 





Berryman, Washington Star 
“Top drawer.” Truman “security” pro- 
vokes the press. (SEE: H. T. blasts) 
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Beef prices take tall figuring 


In roast, stew or steak, beef 
means food to you. In the Office of 
Price Stabilization it means headache. 
Before beef prices were upped last 
fortnight, the OPS had to make more 


November on the shoulders of the big 
“little man.” 


H.T. blasts press 


in news gag defense 


The President of the United States 
attempted to peddle to the American peo- 
ple last week the amazing charge that the 
American press has disclosed “95 per 
cent” of the nation’s defense secrets. 

Obviously angered by public criti- 
cism of his executive order clamping on 
censorship, the President treated report- 
ers at his weekly press conference to a 
typical show of Truman billingsgate. He 
first explained that his order was simply 
designed to protect the national safety 
and at the same time permit the flow of 
news the public ought to have. But when 
reporters asked how his order would 
bring this about—it is so broad that it 
empowers every minor bureaucrat to slap 
the “security” label on news from his 
agency any time he feels like it—Truman 
launched into a bitter tongue-lashing: 

e @ Ninety-five per cent of the na- 
tion’s secrets, he snapped, have already 
been revealed by “newspapers and slick 
magazines.” (He based the figure on a 
special study made by Yale University, he 
said. The study, reporters learned later, 
was supposed to be secret, until the Presi- 
dent blurted it out.) 

e @ Fortune magazine had offended 


than 150,000 calculations taking into 
account: 2 cuts, 5 grades, 25 zones, 
4 types of stores, 3 checks for error, 
kosher beef, variety meats. Clerk 
Josephine Hastings tackles the job. 





with an article in January 1949 contain- 
ing a map of atomic installations. (The 
article, Fortune replied, was cleared by 
the Atomic Energy Commission which 
asked for 500 reprints.) 

@ @ Somebody had released informa- 
tion about the Army’s new guided-missile 
Matador bomber (the Defense Depart- 
ment, and Truman himself, had identified 
it as one of the “fantastic weapons”). 

He didn’t care who gave out the news 
or where they got it, the President de- 
clared. The newspapers ought to know 
enough not to print it. 

Soft Pedal. Press Secretary Joseph 
Short was astute enough to perceive that 
his former colleagues were both shocked 
and boiling mad. An hour later he issued 
a “clarifying statement”: The President 
merely wanted to make sure that citizens 
receiving information concerning security 
should “exercise the most careful judg- 
ment in determining the safety of pub- 
lishing such information.” 

Whatever Truman meant, the fact re- 
mained that his order established no rea- 
sonable standards for security; it made 
no attempt to control Russian spies, some 
of them in Tass news agency, who have 
free access to Government maps, releases 
and press conferences; left the door wide 
open to censorship of the most vicious 
kind; and although he said unctuously 
that he would “be glad to change it” if 
experience warranted, it was obvious from 
his press-conference outburst that he had 
no intention whatsoever of doing so, un- 
less his fellow citizens forced him to. 
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Public anger is rising. Floods 
of new evidence expose the prevalence 
of corruption and influence. Recogniz- 
ing the danger to his 1952 hopes, the 
President has asked Congress to pass 
a law. He proposed that every Federal 
officeholder who receives more than 
$10,000 a year should file an annual 
report of his total income for public 
inspection. The report, the President 
suggested, should include gifts, loans, 
and any form of income. 

At the moment the message was 
sent to Congress numbers of the Ad- 
ministration’s appointees and _polit- 
ical associates were being investigated 
for questionable practices. It was nat- 
ural to assume, as a great many peo- 
ple did, that Mr. Truman was trying 
to distract public attention. 

Whether or not that was his pur- 
pose, the reasons for such a recom- 
mendation need to be examined. And 
so do the merits of the proposal itself. 

% * * 

The atmosphere of Administra- 
tion will always affect the actions of 
subordinates. One of President Tru- 
man’s first acts was to punish the man 
who had prosecuted his notorious po- 
litical mentor, Tom Pendergast of 
Kansas City. Another of his early acts 
was to try to defeat Roger Slaughter, 
the Congressman who was most offen- 
sive to the Kansas City gangs. 

With the Pendergast perfume so 
promptly chosen as the preferred odor 
of the Truman Administration, the 
smelly incidents which have come to 
light need cause no surprise. If Intern- 
al Revenue agents accept outside 
money as “salesmen,” White House 
aides acquire free deep freezes, RFC 
loans come quickly after party func- 
tionaries are engaged as counsel, and 
political friends lease Government 
property cheap from one agency and 
rent it dear to another, they are act- 
ing within the chosen atmosphere. If 
it is “legal” the President will de- 
fend them. 

* * * 

The opportunities for corrup- 
tion in Government have multiplied. 
Obviously they were more numerous 
in 1950, when the U.S. spent $40 bil- 
lion, than in 1930 when the budget 
was less than $4 billion. They will be 
still greater now as $72 billion is be- 
ing spent. 

The Government hires and buys, 
lends and borrows, leases and sells on 
a vast scale. Big Government employs 
and deals with far more people than 
did simple Government. Even though 
the percentage of individuals weak or 
evil enough to fall before temptations 





















































ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


by Wheeler McMillen 





How to cure corruption 


International 


Pendergast. His soul marches on. 


might be no greater, the total number 
of such individuals seems bound to 
be much larger. The temptations are 
more abundant and bigger. So, one 
reason for more corruption is that we 
have more Government, and Govern- 
ment engaging consequently in more 
activities with vastly more money and 
property to be handled. 

* ¥ * 

Few people can hope to keep 
track of what goes on in big Govern- 
ment. Even members of the Appropri- 
ation Committees who must authorize 
expenditures no longer pretend to 
know what every million will be spent 
for. If that situation does not in it- 
self provide enough cover for corrup- 
tion and influence, more concealment 
possibilities are provided by the Pres- 
ident’s order that executive agencies 
may classify information as secret for 
“security” purposes. 

* * % 

Personal and political favors at 
taxpayers’ expense were not only ethi- 
cal in the Pendergast atmosphere of 
Mr. Truman’s political education, 
‘they were the regular thing. When the 
President surrounded himself in Wash- 
ington with characters from that back- 
ground, he set his Administration’s 
standards. He can not hope to change 
them now. 

No new law will de-odorize this 
Administration. The one Mr. Truman 
proposes would do no more than to 
intrude more Government into the pri- 
vate affairs of the majority of honest 
public servants whose positions are 
besmirched by the small minority of 
stinkers. The only remedy lies in the 
hands of the people. They can apply 
it in 1952. 


Forrestal’s story 
explains the past 


The tragic story of a tragic man 
hit the bookstands this week: The For- 
restal Diaries (Viking Press: $5), culled 
from the memoranda, notes, recorded 
phone conversations and letters left by 
the first Secretary of Defense when he 
plunged to his death from the 16th story 
of Bethesda Naval Hospital on May 22, 
1949. 

Edited by Walter Millis, assistant 
chief editorial writer of the New York 
Herald Tribune, the book shows obvious 
deletions and omissions. Even so, it gives 
a clear and consistent picture of a self- 
less public’ servant battling futilely 
against political forces within the Tru- 
man Administration which scrapped 
America’s war machine with breakneck 
speed, refused to meet the Russian issue 
head-on when it might have been handled 
without bloodshed, and failed to establish 
a firm foreign policy in areas where firm- 
ness was vitally necessary. 

Political Pattern. Out of its pages 
emerge three men who saw the Russian 
menace for what it was from the very 
beginning; Forrestal, W. Averell Harri- 
man, and George Kennan, former State 
Department expert on the Soviets. From 
it there emerges also the picture of a 
President who ordered wholesale econo- 
mies in the military budget at the very 
moment when America should have been 
most strong, who refused to tell the coun- 
try the full facts on the steady deteriora- 
tion of relations with Russia, and who 
dismissed Forrestal to make room for a 
heavy Democratic campaign contributor. 

In these terse, almost completely 
impersonal notes by James Forrestal, 
much of the explanation for America’s 
haphazard course in the past five years is 
made amply clear. 





International 


Author. A valiant fighter lost his battle. 
(SEE: Forrestal’s story) 
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China’s rivers of blood - 


The Communist regime slaughters millions 


to maintain its iron control 


Since October 1950, Red China’s 
Mao Tse-tung has waged war with equal 
fury on the United Nations forces in 
Korea and on his people at home. 

His ruthless campaign on the home 
front has won him high rank among his- 
tory’s greatest tyrants. — 

There is, of course, no way to tally 
the exact number of people slaughtered 
by Mao. But the total runs somewhere be- 
tween the million officially admitted in 
the Chinese Communist press and the 35 
million claimed last week by the Chinese 
Nationalist Defense Ministry. 

Mao’s killers concentrate on land- 
lords. By Communist. yardstick, any man 
who owns ten mu (1/6 of an acre) is a 
landlord. In a poor country where bullets 
are scarce the usual punishment is burial 
alive. 

Firing-squad Economy. An under- 
ground agent returned from China re- 
ports: “If you want to be shot you need 
influence.” Victims with “influence” (and 
cash) can arrange their execution, usu- 
ally in groups of four, like this: The men 
are forced to squat and a board is placed 
on their heads to get them all on the same 
level. Then the firing of one burst kills 


Attila 


Genghis Khan 


all four. The families of the dead must 
pay for the bullets. 

One man told how 50 landlords were 
piled into a van and carted away. Ten of 
them were told that if they dug 50 graves 
they would be freed. They did. After they 
watched their 40 companions hacked to 
death, the ten gravediggers themselves 
were thrown into the graves and buried 
alive. 

Behind the slaughter is a methodical 
plan to subdue China’s 464 millions— 
almost a quarter of the world’s popula- 
tion. “If we do not destroy the people’s 
enemy,” said one Communist official, 
“there cannot be a people’s victory.” 

The Roundup. In the cities the 
“enemy” is sought out by Commie task 
forces. They cover assigned areas street 
by street, encouraging people to denounce 
“feudal reactionaries” in their midst. 

When factories are taken over by the 
Communists, employers and foremen with 
previous “feudal ties” are executed. 

Labor unions have been infiltrated 
by the Communists. They stir up hyster- 
ical “please-cut-my-wages” rallies de- 
signed to cut down the government’s pro- 
duction costs. Anyone who opposes is 


Catherine de Medici 


arrested and either shot or sent to work 
camps. The latter are innovations in 
China, imported from Mother Russia. 

Regulations have been issued pre- 
scribing the death penaity for a long list 
of vague offenses. The laws are retro- 
active. That permits the busy People’s 
Court to condemn a man for some obscure 
deed committed 30 years ago. 

In the countryside the basis of the 
Red terror is land reform and military 
conscription. All physically fit men (and 
thousands of women) are forced to “vol- 
unteer” for the army. Anyone refusing is 
sent to prison as a “reactionary.” When 
the prisons overflow, the surplus is 
marched off to Korea to “volunteer” as 
cannon-fodder. 

Pure or Dead. From time to time 
various aims have been announced to ex- 
plain the purging—‘to strengthen the 
organization of purified workers,” or a 
“security check” brought about by a “ser- 
ious loss of state secrets.” But in actual 
practice almost every Chinese over 40 is 
suspected as an enemy of the people. The 
young—between 13 and 18—are being 
schooled as the backbone of the “new 
democracy”; they are fed better and en- 
couraged to spy on their elders. 

Only time will tell how long Mao 
and his 4 million to 6 million party faith- 
fuls can hold in check China’s masses. 
By and large, the Chinese hate the Peking 
regime. 

But what happened in Russia is hap- 
pening in China. The people are being 
beaten down to an easily controlled, un- 
thinking mass. 

“It is the greatest sorrow they have 
ever known,” ‘said one man back from 
China. “There is no freedom to live. 
There is no freedom, even to die.” 


OJohns Hopkins Press, International, Sovfoto, Library of Congress 
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Stalin 


Tyrants Inc.—the bloodiest hands in history 


On the pages of sordid history 


million in one week in the city of 


Catherine de Medici—Massa- 


Mao Tse-tung will rank with these 
other infamous mass-killers: 

Attila the Hun—Destroyed cit- 
ies, killed thousands in Central Eur- 
ope between 433 and 453 A.D. 

Genghis Khan—Mongolian with 
a ghastly record of pillaging, sack- 
ing and mass-murder in Asia early 
in the 13th Century. He killed 1.6 
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Herat to punish it for overthrowing 
his governor. 

Tamerlane—As a master of gen- 
ocide, he was almost the equal of his 
great - great - grandfather, Genghis 
Khan. Tamerlane ran roughshod in 
Russia, Persia, India. On the ruins of 
Bagdad, he erected a pyramid of 
90.000 skulls. 


cred 50,000 Huguenots in the 16th 
Century. 

Joseph Stalin— Among other 
crimes, the Russian leader delib- 
erately starved 4 million Ukrainian 
peasants in the 1930s. 

Adolf Hitler—Major crime: the 
extermination of 5 million European 


Jews between 1933 and 1945. 
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Pathfinder 


NATO’s eastern flank. The strength of Turkey and Greece give the West punch where Russia is weakest. (SEE: Turks) 


The terrible Turks get tougher 


So do Greeks under U.S. anti-Red campaign 


Why doesn’t Stalin throw the 
switch on World War III? 

The big answer, of course, is our 
great superiority in atomic weapons. An- 
other good reason is the admission of 
Greece and Turkey to NATO.* That gives 
us a new punch where Russia is weakest 
—on the southern anchor of Europe’s line 
of defense. 

Tough little Greece has an army of 
150,000 battle-tested American- and Brit- 
ish-trained troops. If Stalin comes look- 


*Officially Greece and Turkey won’t be mem- 
bers of the NATO family until the invitation 
extended at Ottawa last month is ratified by the 
parliaments of all member nations. Such action 
is expected within the next few months. 
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ing for a scrap the Greeks could put at 
least 500,000 men in the field. 

Greece’s next-door neighbor, even 
tougher Turkey, has an army of 38 divi- 
sions. Ten of them, they say, could hold 
the line against Russia. And 30 days after 
Stalin starts slugging, the Turks claim, 
they could have 2 million men in arms. 
Together Greece and Turkey, backed up 
by Allied planes and ships, can keep 
Stalin bottled up in the Black Sea. 

Turkey has kept its army mobilized 
since 1939 and now spends an average of 
39.6% of its budget on defense. While 
the rest of Europe was dragging its feet, 
the Turks got ready to fight Russia, 


with or without outside help, as they 
have 11 times in the last 300 years. 

For every division the rest of NATO’s 
European members have made available 
to General Eisenhower, Turkey has 
equipped nearly two, each as mobile and 
as potent in firepower as an American 
division at the end of World War II. 

Military Miracle. Of course, Tur- 
key didn’t do this job alone. It had tre- 
mendous help from the United States. We 
have a 1,200-man military mission in Tur- 
key, our biggest in Europe. Head of the 
mission is a seasoned battle veteran of 
World War II, Maj. Gen. William H. 
(Duke) Arnold of Union City, Tenn. 

It took an amazing combination of 
American know-how and Turkish eager- 
ness to streamline Turkey’s army. The 
American-Turkish team built forts and 
pill boxes to guard the Turkish Straits 
(the Bosporous and the Dardanelles). It 
also built air and naval bases and con- 
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structed or improved 14,000 miles of 
highway. 

The greatest job of all was teaching 
the Turks, mostly men of the soil with 
practically no knowledge of mechanics, to 
drive a jeep, or a tank, to fire a bazooka 
or mortar, to fly a plane. In 1948 in Istan- 
bul, a city of 1 million, only 20,000 men 
could drive an automobile. The Yanks 
taught 400 officers and 3,000 soldiers to 
drive, sent them out to teach thousands 
of others. They used the same stunt to 
train bazooka gunners, tank drivers, pilots. 

New Air Power. The 1948 Turkish 
air force was a patched-up fleet of 21 
different makes of planes, mostly obso- 
lete. The Yanks junked most of them, 
brought in swift Thunderbolts, B-26 light 
bombers, C-47 cargo planes, taught the 
Turks to fly. Today the Turks have more 
than 1,000 fighter planes and attack 
bombers. Turkish pilots are still far from 
the world’s best. But such is their cour- 
age, they sometimes try a “kamikaze” 
with disastrous results to $500,000 made- 
in-the-U.S. planes. 

The Turkish navy also got a face- 
lifting. Today it has more than 200 war- 
ships and is still growing. 

Turkey and Greece are strong, but 
the U.S. is determined to make them even 
stronger. Last week Gen. Omar Bradley, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, flew 
to Europe. In Athens and Ankara he will 
talk with military leaders, hear their 
problems and strive for quick action to 
fit Turkey and Greece into the NATO 
lineup. 

‘Turkey’s strength is a great asset for 
NATO. Imagine, for instance, what would 
happen if Stalin dared strike at Western 
Europe. 

Big Stick. Planes from Greece and 
Turkey could bomb vital Russian targets. 
Sevastopol, Russia’s big Black Sea naval 
base, is only an hour’s flight from Turkish 
bases. And Baku, Russia’s fifth city and 
the center of its oil industry, is only two 
hours away. 

Rather than run the risk of lightning 
blows from Greece and Turkey, Stalin 
may try an end run through the Middle 
East. But the Allies have plans for block- 
ing any such trick play and Turkey has 
the major role. Britain has lost prestige 
in the Middle East. The Arab states 
aren’t keen about Americans though they 
respect us for our strength. But they look 
up to the Turks because they are strong 
and are brother Moslems. 

Arab Front? NATO hopes to use 
strong Turkey to lure the Middle East 
nations into the West’s camp. Turkey is 
negotiating defense pacts with Iran and 
Iraq. This is a starter on a Middle East 
alliance that would pool the armies of 
Turkey and the Arab states, give them 
Allied air and naval support, and turn 
them loose to resist any aggressive move 
by Russia in the Middle East. 

At Ankara Gen. Arnold told Vance 
Johnson, correspondent of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle: “There is no question of 
the Turk’s patriotism, guts and hatred of 
the Russians. Russia could not take Tur- 
key as long as a Turk was left.” 
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Wide World 


“Heartbreak Ridge.” The litters were saved for the “serious cases.” (SEE: Korea) 


Korea: shovels, fists and more dead 
War’s toll mounts with fury of the fighting 


A young Negro lad, with one foot 
shot off, made his way down the pre- 
carious slope, insisting the litters be saved 
for the “serious cases.” Behind him on 
“Heartbreak Ridge,” his buddies in the 
U.S. Second Division’s 23rd Regiment, 
were fighting the bloodiest battle of the 
war. Objective: the heights of a strate- 
gic four-mile strip of mountain ledge that 
looked down on Red build-up centers. 

To get there troops had to crawl al- 
most every inch of the way. Devastating 





Arnold. “Russia could not take Turkey 
as long as a Turk was left.” (SEE: Turks) 


fire and hand grenades rolled down the 
slopes by the Reds made the going mur- 
derous. At the top they had to dig the 
Reds out of deep bunkers with walls 
eight feet thick in vicious hand-to-hand 
fighting. “We were eyeball to eyeball,” 
said Okinawa veteran Capt. William S. 
Jordan of Santa Clara, Calif. 

One man killed a North Korean with 
a shovel. Two soldiers were killed as 
they took on a host of armed Reds with 
their bare fists. One private died while 
trying to clean out a bunker singlehanded 
with a bayonet. A machine gunner caught 
three grenades and threw them back at 
the enemy; a fourth one killed him. 

Twice U.N. troops captured the 
heights and twice the Reds beat them 
back with heavy artillery and banzai 
counterattacks. But the Yanks refused to 
call it quits; last week, supported by 
French and Dutch troops, they launched 
a third try to take and hold “Heartbreak 
Ridge.” 

New Battle Plan. This time they 
used a different strategy. They sent ar- 
mored columns into the valleys east and 
west of the ridge. The Reds, suspecting 
a pincers attack, split their forces, trained 
their artillery on the tankers. 

Meanwhile, under the protection of 
a heavy American barrage, U.N. foot sol- 
diers swarmed up the ridge at night and 
attacked the enemy defenders with flame- 
throwers and bayonets. The U.N. troops 
rammed charges of TNT into the cracks 
in the walls of the pillboxes, hurled sear- 
ing white phosphorous grenades through 
the apertures. The enemy’s resistance 
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was broken and by the following evening 
U.N. forces held all but the extreme 
northern crags of “Heartbreak Ridge.” 


The stepped-up fighting could be 
seen between the lines of Pentagon cas- 
ualty releases. For two straight weeks 
announced casualties were back over the 
2,000 mark and last week another 1,217 
were added to bring the total to 88,657 
in the 67th week of the war. 


West German taxes: 


a crippling load 


So you think your taxes are high. 
And so, doubtless, they are. But consider 
the tax load of the average citizen of West 
Germany. He has the second-highest in- 
dividual tax bill in Europe. It amounted 
to 40.7% of West Germany’s national in- 
come last year. Only in Britain was the 
rate higher (41.1%). 

West Germany has 48 different cate- 
gories of taxes. And as in all nations 
where the tax collector applies a heavy 
hand the burden falls on the poorer 
classes—the average working family. 

Millionaire Makers. Kurt Schu- 
macher, fiery leader of the Social Demo- 
crats, Germany’s No. 1 opposition party, 





Acme 


Coffee in the rain. Lunch on the slopes 
of “Heartbreak Ridge.” (SEE: Korea) 


charges that tax leniency in the higher 
brackets has “created” 200 new million- 
aires since 1948. No denials have come 
from Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s gov- 
ernment at Bonn. 

Less than 10% of West Germany’s 
40 millions earn more than the U.S. 
equivalent of $2,380 a year. Half of the 
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Arrangements have been made 
for cleaning the windows of the United 
Nations building. But it might be well 
to wait until there is something cheerier 
to look at. —Toronto Star. 


A man was eating soup in a War- 
saw restaurant when he discovered a 
piece of tire in his bowl. He called the 
waiter to complain. “Well, Comrade,” 
said the waiter, “everything is going as 


Novedades, Mexico City 

“Sure, we've been selling dog meat as 

mutton—but it came from the best dogs 
in town.” 
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planned. In line with the latest Five 
Year Plan. the automobile is replacing 
the horse.”—Ostatnie Wiadomosci, Pol- 
ish paper published in France. 


The Communist East Zone pa- 
per, Berliner Zeitung, reports that the 
sparrow eats 5 to 9 pounds of grain 
annually. Therefore everyone must kill 
from 2 to 10 sparrows. 

People of the West Zone: If you 
hear a sparrow pecking on your window 
—let it in, it may be a political refugee. 

—Kurier, West Zone, Berlin. 


The Rent Control Office in 
London received a request for an apart- 
ment from one Gordon Everard, who 
was planning on getting married. The 
Office replied that Gordon could go 
ahead and marry but he would have to 
wait for an apartment. Gordon an- 
swered: “I made the request on purpose 
ahead of time, to be sure to get the 
apartment before I got married. I can 
wait as I am now only 7 years old.”— 
Welt am Sonntag, Hamburg, Germany. 


The leader of the City Soviet in 
Welikie Luki, Germany, made this 
speech the other day: 

“Comrades, we have extended our 
power over one-sixth of the earth. But 
we will not be satisfied! Under the lead- 
ership of our beloved comrade Stalin, 


families have to get along—and pay taxes 
—on an annual income of less than $833. 
The average wage is $762 a year. 

A family of four in this income 
bracket pays $96 a year in direct taxes. 
But it is the indirect taxes that put the 
family down to its last pfennig long be- 
fore pay day. 

The Last Man. There are taxes on 
coffee, tea, sugar, salt, mineral oils and 
certain imported dairy products. Manu- 
facturers’ taxes on food and clothing are 
passed along to the consumer in price 
mark-ups of at least 15%. The landlord 
passes to the tenant the seven different 
taxes that the landlord must pay. They 
range from property taxes to local sani- 
tation levies. 

That makes it tough for families like 
the Robert Fromms. Fromm, 47, used to 
play the trumpet in a Berlin circus band; 
now he must support his wife and three 
sons on the $66 a month he earns as a 
telephone switchboard mechanic in a 
West Berlin factory. 

Fromm’s direct tax bill is $10.38 a 
month. About $42 a month—70¢ out of 
every dollar he earns—goes for food. That 
permits meat (hamburger or horsemeat ) 
or fish once a week. The Fromms pay 
$10 a month for a two-room apartment 
on a noisy street in Berlin’s French zone. 
Electricity takes another $3 and in the 
winter they pay out $3 a month for fuel. 

The Fromms couldn’t get by without 





Daily Express, London 


“Of course a wide knowledge of for- 
eign affairs is terribly important, but 
you do realize, Sir Henry, that we can’t 
possibly send anyone to Washington 
who’s failed his television test.” 


we will extend our domination over one 
tenth, one hundredth, one thousandth, 
yes even one millionth of the globe! 
Long live Comrade Stalin!” 
—Muenchner Illustrierte, Germany. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 
Children of the East German town 
of Leipzig have been offered a prize of 
a bicycle if they can reveal names of 10 
persons who make jokes against the Red 
plan for increased work production. 
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the $14 a month their two oldest sons 
earn. Georg, 16, works as an apprentice 
mechanic; Bode, 15, is a carpenter’s 
helper. 

It Could Be Worse. At that, the 
Fromms are luckier than many a German 
family. One out of three West Berlin 
wage-earners is unemployed. Worry that 
he also might lose his job plagues 
Fromm. And Frau Fromm worries con- 
stantly because the family can’t save for 
a rainy day. 

“Save?” she said to a PATHFINDER 
correspondent. “We haven’t a penny in 
the bank. The only money we have been 
able to put away is 24¢ a month for a 
‘dying fund.’ In 20 years there will be 
enough for one decent burial.” 

The high rate of taxation is one of 
the big flaws in West Germany’s economy. 
Jean Cattier, who retired this summer as 
ECA chief in Germany, recognized that. 

“It is unhealthy,” he said, “for any 
economy to operate in such manner that 
a small group of people live in luxury 
while the great masses of people have a 
meager existence.” 

The government at Bonn recognizes 
that too, but it has been slow to apply 
the remedy of tax reduction. 


Note for a king 


Jill Stebbings, as pretty a girl of 
8 as you'll find in Fairlop, England, 
thought it would be nice to write to King 
George VI about her own experience with 
the noted Welsh surgeon who removed 
part of His Majesty’s lung. So last week 


she sent the following note to Bucking-’ 


ham Palace: 

“Dear King: Don’t worry. Look what 
Dr. [Clement] Price-Thomas did for me 
... 1 had a serious lung operation done 
by him [15 months ago]. Now I am fit 
and well. 

“He is a kind and clever man. 


“Love, Jill Stebbings.” 
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Jill Stebbings. “Look what Dr. Price- 
Thomas did for me.” (SEE: Note) 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 





Two strikes on the batter 


Iran follows on the heels of China 
as a major setback for U.S. foreign 
policy, as a diplomatic triumph of 
equal magnitude for the Kremlin. 

Nothing is gained by trying to 
minimize the blow to the free world 
which is involved in Britain’s loss of 
the world’s greatest refinery, at Aba- 
dan. It is, of course, primarily a hu- 
miliation for the British Labor Govern- 


ment—one that will have its effect in , 


the general election of Oct. 25. But the 
injury to American prestige through- 
out the Middle East is scarcely less 
pronounced. And the United States 
will now be asked to make good the 
supply of fuel oil that has been lost to 
the British fleet. 
* % ¥ 

Precisely because the Iranian 
setback is serious, useless post-mortem 
recriminations between Washington 
and London should be avoided. 

It is easy for us to say that the 
British attitude towards nationalization 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. was stub- 
born and unconciliatory, the more so 
coming from a government that has 
done a lot of nationalizing at home. 
Similarly, it is easy for the British to 
charge that we failed to give them re- 
liable support on an issue as impor- 
tant as the sanctity of contracts. 

Both of these accusations are be- 
ing made, with justification in both 
cases. But neither charge does any- 
thing to repair a disaster that affects 
both the English-speaking nations. 


* * = 


The more constructive course 
is to ask insistently why the United 
States and Great Britain could not 
work together effectively in the Lranian 
dificulty. Why was it impossible to 
work out a joint policy which was fair 
to Iran but at the same time protective 
of the legitimate interests of both Brit- 
ain and the United States? 

The question is the more in order 
because in China also the policies of 
the United States and Britain have 
been disastrously divergent. London 
early recognized, and still recognizes, 
the Red regime in Peking. But Wash- 
ington, after a long flirtation with the 
Chinese Reds, is now fighting that gov- 
ernment in what is actually large-scale 
war in everything but name. 


x % * 


Inquiry springing from the Iran- 
ian fiasco shows that there is no real 
meeting of minds between the British 
Foreign Office and the American De- 
partment of State. There is, of course, 





Mossadegh. His supporters cheer him 
for splitting allies apart. 


formal co-operation, but major agree- 
ment on matters of foreign policy is 
not regarded as essential, either in 
London or here. Each government goes 
its own separate way. 

This is an absurd situation be- 
tween allies as close as the British and 
ourselves are now supposed to be. The 
making of an alliance implies co-op- 
eration for common ends in the foreign 
policy of the allies. Without such co- 
operation no alliance is worthy of that 
impressive name, 


= » * 


At present the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is trying to build 
a unified army, under the direction of 
Eisenhower, in Western Europe. That 
army, largely financed and manned 
from this country, is supposed to make 
effective the common policy of NATO. 

But the failure in Iran, following 
on the heels of the failure in China, 
shows all too vividly that Britain and 
the United States, the foundation 
stones of NATO, do not themselves 
have common policies. The divergen- 
cies are so wide that first Red Chinese 
boss Mao Tse-tung, and now Iranian 
Premier Mossadegh, could easily play 
one ally against the other. Stalin must 
chuckle as he sees this happen. 

One strike against our diplomacy 
in the Far East; now a second strike 
in the Middle East. Must the Secretary 
of State be called out on strikes be- 
fore we realize that the present “world 
series” with Russia is for something 
more important than a pennant? 
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SCIENCE 





A fading fad—but a bright future 


Fluorescent colors move from jackets to industry 


To the relief of many an offended 
eye, those blinding blouses and socks 
sported by teen-agers were on the down- 
hill side of the national sales curve last 
week. They were fading as fast as the 
colors which gave them their brilliance. 

A boys’ wear buyer in a Washington 
department store cut $6 jackets to $1.88 
and dollar belts to a dime to move the 
fluorescent stuff off the shelves. It was 
the biggest markdown the store had ever 
taken in kids’ clothes. A tie shop operator 
slashed to half price items that saleswise 
a couple of months before had been as 
“hot as the inside of an atom smasher.” 

All over the country the story was 
the same. It was the tail end of a fad that 
had seen all kinds of wearing apparel 
from shoe laces to hunting caps and even 
bras and panties made from the eye- 
socking materials. But it was far from a 
fade-out for the fluorescent chemicals 
which burst into the textile business only 
a couple of years ago. 

Manufactured Light. What makes 
these colors glow four times as brightly 
as their ordinary counterparts? It’s be» 
cause the chemicals transform light that 
we ordinarily can’t see as a color into 
light that we can. 

We see a thing as red because it 
reflects most of the red wave lengths of 
light and absorbs the other colors of the 
spectrum. Fluorescent red reflects these 


plus red waves ordinary pigments absorb 
and waste. It also changes some of the 
short, invisible waves into longer, visible 
ones. But in the process the compound is 
altered and its brilliance and color fade. 
Different formulas and different manu- 
facturing processes can prolong the life— 
some for billboard use last 30 days under 
a hot summer sun. 

Scientists have long been familiar 
with fluorescent chemicals. But two broth- 
ers—capitalizing on chemical puttering in 
their garage workshop for magic-show 
effects—put the chemicals into the glow- 
ing big-time. Joe and Bob Switzer made 
their first hit in World War II with dyes 
for fluorescent cloth for Army signaling. 
Now their Switzer Brothers, Inc., has mul- 
tiplied its payroll 20 times, holds 100-odd 
patents, and has licensed 3,500 users of 
its processes. It also has a growing bunch 
of competitors. 

In the Laboratory. Current uses 
for fluorescent chemicals include detect- 
ing flaws in steel, tracing the flow of 
liquids—even blood—and advertising and 
printing. How big this last field is can be 
seen from the business boom that has 
come to the Radiant Color Co.—one pro- 
ducer of fluorescent papers and inks. It 
piled a 1950 jump of 500% on top of a 
300% boost in 1949. 

Even the textile industry promises a 
continued use of fluorescent colors—in 
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Pathfinder 


Fad’s end. But for fluorescent colors, glowing prospects ahead. (SEE: Fading) 
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pattern highlights instead of the shudder- 
ing splashes of the novelty phase. “We 
have just begun to scratch the surface,” 
said a Switzer Brothers executive. “As 
long as people thrill to a brilliant sunset, 
there'll be a big place for ornamental 
use of high-key color fluorescents give.” 


How to translate 
German — instantly 


Electric brains have been used for 
everything from figuring chess moves to 
solving gun-fire problems that would take 
an ordinary mathematician a dozen years. 
Last week on the UCLA campus the 
National Bureau of Standards’ SWAC— 
a mental marvel covering 90 square feet 
of floor space—was put to work on a 
new task. Scientists were trying to teach 
it to speak German. 

If the trick can be turned, the me- 
chanical computer could be used to learn 
French or Russian or Bantu. Then trans- 
lation of material written in those lan- 
guages would be a simple exercise for 
the tan-cabineted automatic computer. 

Each of the thousands of electronic 
cells in the machine can store a signal 
and call it back when needed. A simple 
numbers-for-letters code turns each word 
into a digit signal that can be “remem- 
bered” in one of the cells. The machine 
then becomes a mechanical dictionary. 
Almost instantly—SWAC can do 15,000 
additions a second—the introduction of 
numbers standing for the letters of a 
German word triggers another set of num- 
bers, which indicates the letters of the 
English word. 

Robot Grammar. But teaching 
SWAC a language isn’t that simple. A 
word in German may have several Eng- 
lish equivalents. How do you select the 
one with the right shade of meaning? And 
verbs or adjectives in German have a 
different order in a sentence than in 
English. How do you teach the machine 
to rearrange them so the translation 
makes sense? It is problems like these 
the scientists are working to lick. 

The chief aim: to give SWAC enough 
vocabulary arrangements (present limit 
for each is 8,000 words) to translate sci- 
entific papers. 


Inefficient kids 


Scientists last week had confirmed 
what many a parent has long observed: 
Children waste a lot of energy on chores 
a grown-up could do in half the time. 

On the average, youngsters spend 
39% more energy washing and wiping 
dishes than do adults. A girl sewing on a 
button burns up 25% more energy than 
her mother does, and a boy uses up as 
much doing light carpentry as his dad 
does doing heavy. The findings came from 
studies at Columbia University’s Nutri- 
tion Laboratory. 
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Your cigarette can be as dangerous as dynamite when you are driving through the 
woods. Don't throw it out of the window. Put it out the only safe way—in the ash 
tray of your car. This is the time of the year when the danger of starting a forest 
fire is greatest. So be doubly careful! 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
Reprints will be furnished gladly without charge to those who wish to cooperate in 
advancing this cause. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
OCTOBER 17, 1951 


FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 








LOOKING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS 
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LOOK FOR A RETURN OF WARTIME BROWNOUTS in many areas next year if metal short- 


kilowatt expansion program. Merchants would be forbidden to use 
electricity for window signs, and the temperature in streetcars 
would be held at 50° even in cold weather. 


tors. In the Carolinas, lack of power has cut into output of alumi- 
num and ferro-alloys. Defense Electric Power Administration chief 
James F. Fairman expects power to be 1.2 million kilowatts under 
goals by mid-1952, perhaps 4 million kilowatts under by 1953. 


Federal hydroelectric power, indicates what can happen. There, DEPA 
had to give atomic energy, magnesium, chlorine and a few other plants 
a super-priority which will operate at the expense of power for 
aluminum and lumber. Only abundant rain can avoid this. 


the steel they are allocated. In the third quarter of 1951, steel 
mills delivered less than half of what defense officials authorized. 


meet military orders. In the first three months of 1952, demand for 
aluminum will exceed supply by 77%, for brass wire mill products by 
70%, for carbon steel by 56%. 
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plastic toys for Christmas 1951. 


PRICES ON CHRISTMAS TOYS will be higher since toymakers who were working on 
this Christmas's toys when Junior was welcoming Santa last year—-set 
their 1951 prices before the price freeze. 


kept ten years pays 2.9% interest annually. Despite intense efforts 
to sell this to the working man, he's cashing more than he's buying. 
Too many Americans found that despite promises of $4 for every $3, 
the $3 bought more in 1940 than the $4 in 1950. 


SOME ECONOMISTS ARE CALLING NOW for a new type of U.S. bond. Harvard professor 
Sumner Slichter would make it redeemable in terms of a fixed amount 
of purchasing power, not in dollars. Others would raise the interest 


rate to 34% or even 4%. 








even a fractional interest boost can mean. It's scarce because, when 
the Treasury raised by only 3% the interest rates on bonds sold only 
to institutions, the investment bankers found it more profitable to 
put their money in bonds instead of mortgages. 

ONE UNIQUE METHOD TO GEAR SAVINGS to the inflationary economy is being tried 
by Socony—Vacuum 0il Co., and probably will be widely copied. Under 
the plan, designed to supplement the company's pension program, the 
company will-——at the worker's request-—— allocate from 1% to 5% of his 
pay for savings in (1) a cash fund, (2) Socony-Vacuum stock, (3) De- 
fense Bonds, or (4) the stock of one of 31 investment companies, 
which buy an interest in many businesses. For every dollar put up by 
the worker, the company puts up 50¢. 
better cushion than the bonds in a period of inflation. However, to 
prevent loss to the worker if the stock should decline in value, the 
company suggests that he mix stock, bonds, and cash savings. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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“Here’s why I’ve changed my mind! 


“Sure, I used to think it wouldn’t do 
any harm to have the rmment run 


the electric business. But I’ve changed 
my mind. Because when 


meddles too much in any business, you 


t socialism. And who'd want to leave 
@ socialistic U.S.A. to his kids?” 


Mister, millions of others have 
changed their minds as you did on 
this question of government in the 
electric light and power business. 
According to a 1951 nationwide poll, 
a majority of American men and 
women today oppose government 


ownership and operation of electric 
power. 


One big reason is that, when gov- 
ernment steps into and takes over 
the electric business—or any business 
—that’s socialism. And most Ameri- 
cans don’t want it. 


What’s more, America’s power 
needs have been well filled by the 
nation’s business-managed electric 
light and power companies. They’ve 
more than doubled the supply of elec- 
tric power since Pearl Harbor. And 
more is on the way. 


When government competes 
against these companies, millions of 


@ “MEET CORLISS ARCHER’—CBS— Sundays—9 P.M., Eastern Time. 
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tax dollars and huge amounts of vi- 
tally needed materials are wasted. 
Most people would much rather see 
these tax dollars spent on the arms 
and other things America needs to 
make it strong. This is no time, they 
agree, to waste either money or ma- 
terial on socialistic experiments. 

The business-managed, tax-paying 
Electric Light and Power Companies* 
publish this message to remind every- 
one that tax money shouldn’t be 
spent on socialistic federal power 
projects that this country neither 
wants nor needs. 


® Names on request from this magazine 
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BUSINESS 


Will wages and salaries go up? 


Oil, steel and coal may wreck stabilization 


Ever since the U.S. froze wages on 
Jan. 25. 1951, the Wage Stabilization 
Board has been thawing the freeze. 

First, it permitted employers to in- 
crease wages 10% if they had not done 
so since January 1950. 

Later, it permitted additional in- 
creases to compensate for the rising cost 
of living, to meet serious manpower short- 
ages, to reward meritorious service and 
to correct inequalities between plants in 
the same industry. 

By last week, the Board had reached 
the point where it couldn’t give much 
more and still hold wages in line with 
prices. Yet every sign indicated it might 
have to—or get tougher than it has yet. 
Here’s Why: 

e e C1O’s 100,000 oil workers, who 
launched the first postwar round of wage 
increases in 1945, are now asking for 
Round Six. They could get only a little 
under a cost-of-living increase and they 
have already received the 10 percent 
“catch up” raise. But they count on a new 
gimmick—the productivity raise, compen- 
sating for increased production per man 


—to get them an additional 25¢ an hour. 

e @ CI0’s million steelworkers, set to 
begin wage talks in December, want much 
more than the 4¢ an hour extra they could 
get under WSB’s cost-of-living proviso. 
Purportedly CIO President Philip Murray 
would like a new version of 1942’s “Little 
Steel” formula, which entitled wage earn- 
ers to more purchasing power than they 
had 18 months before. 

e @ John L. Lewis’s 400,000 United 
Mine Workers, unlike AFL and CIO, 
never agreed to co-operate with stabi- 
lization. Negotiations next March could 
bring a big new raise demand. 

WSB has not yet settled on a pro- 
ductivity-raise formula, but odds are that 
it will permit about a 5% boost. “We're 
not trying to maintain an absolute 
freeze,” explained WSB Vice-Chairman 
Frederick H. Bullen last week. “Our job 
is to permit adjustment of wages when 
necessary to get the most production with 
the least inflation.” 

So far the stabilizers can point to 
two major achievements: 

1. They have slowed at least some 


$2 million—with fancy trimmings 


To launch a nation-wide “Ameri- 
can Way of Life” contest, the Crosley 
Division of the Avco Manufacturing 
Corp. turned to a unique publicity gag. 
Sales manager Bill Blees cornered 
roughly one-sixth of the $10,000 bills 
in the U.S., put them in packages of 
ten. Models Laurie Collier and Bette 
Ford posed with ten packages apiece, 
held fanwise. This $2 million repre- 
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sented the total amount of cash and 
merchandise Crosley will give away to 
get customers to showrooms and reduce 
refrigerator inventories. 

In the same biggest-ever spirit, 
Catalina, Inc., swimsuit maker, plans a 
contest in which beauties from 48 states 
will battle the winner of a 40-nation 
competition for a new title—Miss Uni- 
verse. 








Acme 


Paraplegics. Wounded in one war, they 


help in another. (SEE: Producers) 
inflationary increases, often simply sit- 
ting on requests to approve raises (cur- 
rent backlog: nearly 13,000 cases). 

2. White collar workers’ salaries are 
keeping pace with those of overalled 
workers better than in World War II. 
Without special permission bosses can 
raise salaries 10 percent over Jan. 1, 
1950, can continue bonus plans and grant 
6 percent merit increases. 


Paralyzed producers 


Aboard an aircraft carrier in the 
South Pacific in World War II, a heavy 
wing tank toppled over on Nils S. 
Josefson. 

Back in Chicago, paralyzed in both 
legs, he didn’t want a “charity job.” He 
wanted to compete. A year ago he and 40 
other paraplegics formed the Paraplegics 
Manufacturing Co. 

Last week, as America observed 
National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, Josefson’s factory high- 
lighted what paraplegics can do. The 
company, specializing in electronic as- 
sembly but willing to do anything, grosses 
more than $5,000 a month, is currently 
producing secret navy weapons for a war 
its co-owners cannot hope to fight in. 


An ancient art 
for modern aircraft 


Your kitchen sink may be made of 
stainless steel—lustrous, easily cared for 
and good for several lifetimes of service. 

But subject that same tough alloy 
to temperatures of 1,800° F. or more in 
the exhaust of an aircraft engine and it 
deteriorates rapidly—in a few hundred 
hours. Attacked by heat, oxidation, acids 
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ITS GONNA GET COLD! 


Here’s how We Call get your caf ready for winter... 


@ Your engine will be protected mium gasoline with a punch be- 
with CUSTOM-MADE HAVOLINE. It’s cause of V olatane Control... OF 
heavy-duty --- the best motor oil famous, regular-priced Texaco 
your money can buy! Fire-Chief gasoline. 

@ Your chassis will be protected e@ And! Your radiator will be pro- 
against wear with MARFAK. You'll tected for sure with PT anti-freeze. 
enjoy that cushiony feeling and It’s anti-boil (non-evaporating) .-- 
quieter, easier winter driving. anti-rust. No costly freeze-ups be- 


’ = ' cause PT stays PuT all winter! 
e Your transmission and differen- 


tial will be protected with the cor- @ All this protection and more 
rect, winter grades of Texaco too from your Texaco Dealer 
quality lubricants. 


@ All through the winter youll °°° the best friend 


get quick starts and fast warm-Ups your car ever had. 
with Texaco Sky-Chief, the pre- 
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TUNE IN: On televis 





Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 





A COMPLETE LINE OF PRODUCTS AND 
SERVICES TO WINTER=SURE YOUR CAR 


Firestone Studded Polar Grip 
New Treads can be applied to 
our present tires or you can 
y does to which they have 
already been applied. 


OW IS THE TIME, and your 

nearby Firestone Dealer or Store 
is the PLACE to have your car put 
in safe driving condition for the 
dangerous winter weather ahead! 


At Firestone you can have your 
tires, brakes, battery, spark plugs, 
lights, radiator hose, windshield 
wipers, heater, horns and fan belt 
inspected without cost or obligation, 
and if necessary, repaired or replaced Firestone Champion Polar 
at low cost. You can change to correct- ea deatiiantl menassaah 
grade lubricants and put in Firestone Ebene pty ty alg 
Frigitone permanent anti-freeze or ¥ 
long-lasting Firestone Frigitol. 


Don’t let winter catch you unpre- 
pared! Have your car Winter-Sured 
at your nearby Firestone Dealer or 


Store NOW! 
FREE! Handy Windshield Scraper 


Remove ice and snow from your 
windshield without scratching the 
glass. Keep in glove compartment 
for emergencies. It’s yours for the 

asking at your nearby Firestone 
Dealer or Store while the supply 
lasts. Get yours without delay. 


Copyright, 1951, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Firestone Ground Grip Super- 

Balloon Tires give you extra Firestone Super-Balloon Tires 
traction in deep snow and mud give you ter tread area in 
and greater resistance to skid- contact with the road and have 
ding on wet or icy roads. thousands of Skid-Resistors in 
the long-wearing tread. 
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ONE FILLING LASTS ALL WINTER! 


You get all-winter, all-round protection with only one filling of PEAK® 
Anti-Freeze ... no matter what the weather, or where you drive. 


PEAK SAVES FUSS AND WORRY. Gives all-winter protection . . . won't 


evaporate or boil away even when it’s warm as May. 


PEAK SAVES BIG REPAIR BILLS. Keeps the cooling system free from rust 


and corrosion . . . no clogging, boiling or steaming. 


PEAK GIVES FULL PROTECTION. Won't foam and waste away. You get 
trouble-free protection. 





fill it once... 
then forget it! 


$3.75 pap 


A PRODUCT OF COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 

















and high pressure, its surface crumbles 
and the metal becomes brittle. 

This is one of the major problems 
to be solved by makers of modern air- 
plane engines. Today it is the bottleneck 
limiting further development of piston 
engines, jets and more efficient stationary 
power plants. 

High-powered. A Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp engine used in the Convair B-36 
bomber and the Boeing Stratocruiser has 
28 cylinders, each producing more horse- 
power than the engine of an average auto, 
a total of 3,500 h.p. against 1,000 to 2,000 
h.p. in World War II engines. 

Today’s jet engines have jumped to 
8,000 equivalent horsepower. (Jets are 


* not measured in horsepower but in 





Ryan pn oes Co. 
Ceramic protection. Exhaust system of 
a Pratt & Whitney engine. (SEE: Art) 


“thrust pounds”, measuring the force of 
the exhausting blast of hot air.) Develop- 
ing more powerful, longer-lasting jets de- 
pends upon materials that can withstand 
higher temperatures and resist corrosion. 

Last week Ryan Aeronautical Co. of 
San Diego reported progress in prolong- 
ing the life of such parts by ceramic 
coatings—a modern adaptation of an art 
known to the ancients. Ryan produces 
rocket motors, guided missiles, high alti- 
tude rockets, pilotless jet planes and 
metal products of all kinds, including 
tailpipes and exhaust systems for major 
aircraft and engine companies. Its suc- 
cess in protecting exhaust systems and 
jet parts from disintegration under high 
temperatures is one of the most important 
research developments since Korea. 

The ceramic coating on your refrig- 
erator or kitchen stove may be 1/32 of 
an inch thick. But the smooth green por- 
celain-like coating applied to engine parts 
is only about one one-thousandth inch 
thick. 

Ryan uses a ceramic enamel based 
on a formula developed by the National 
Bureau of Standards in Washington and 
using only common and inexpensive in- 
gredients. A few pounds of it, applied 
and baked on at 1,850° by Ryan chemists 
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using secret methods, will protect the 
high-temperature parts of a thousand en- 
gines. 

Long Life. The new coatings stand 
up to 1,700° in the combustion chambers 
of jets with almost no deterioration for 
long periods. They will not chip when the 
coated part is dropped six feet to a 
cement floor. 

The new development will benefit 
not only military products but also in- 
dustrial and civilian fields: 

ee It will be possible to switch the 
manufaciure of exhaust assemblies and 
other engine parts requiring much metal 
—after-burners in the rear of jet en- 
gines, for example—from stainless steel 
to alloy steels containing little or none 
of acutely short metals (columbium, 
nickel, cobalt, chromium, and manga- 
nese). 

ee Enamels of similar materials 
can be used for painting automobiles, 
railroad cars, ships and any other metal 
surface. Under ordinary usage the finish 
would never need replacement. 


Housing: a new town 
in six years 


He was a young marine, just back 
from Korea. His crutches told their own 
painful story. 

The best apartment he and his wife 
could find was a third-story walk-up on 
a dingy Chicago street. Fortunately, he 
had a friend at Park Forest, a housing 
development 27 miles southeast of Chi- 
cago. 

Edward L. Waterman, director of 
Park Forest’s rental housing, managed to 
wink at the 300-man waiting list, and give 
the marine an apartment in a modern 
two-story building. It had private en- 
trance, parking space and a shopping cen- 
ter nearby. And the rents were reasonable 
by 1951 standards: from $75 per one- 
bedroom apartment to $99.50 for three 
bedrooms. 

On the House. The new tenant’s 
pleasant surprises had just begun. The 
Park Forest Merchants Association sent 
him an electric mixer, porch chair, cham- 
pagne, even a free grease job for his car. 
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It didn’t take the marine long to 
realize he had moved into not just a 
“housing development” but into a grow- 
ing community with a heart. Everywhere 
it was apparent: 

e@ @ Twelve Protestant churches are 
joining to build a common church build- 
ing on land ACB has donated. 

e @ The landlord, American Com- 
munity Builders Inc., redecorates every 
three years. 

e @ There is no objection to families 
which have several children. Some 40% of 
Park Forest’s 13,000 residents are under 
14 years old. More than 50 playgrounds 
provide safety for children. 

ee Apartments are laid out to 
spread families ten to an acre; there are 
plenty of trees. 

Most appealing to many residents is 
that Park Forest is an entirely new town 
of which they can quickly become a part, 
even leaders. Five years ago, the 2,400- 
acre plot on which it stands was mostly 
farm land. Now it is a thriving “satel- 
lite” community. 

Without the Government. The 
conception of Park Forest is essentially 
the same as that of Government-built 
towns of depression days, like Greenbelt, 
Md. But at Park Forest taxes pay no rent. 
ACB was formed by big-time Chicago 
builder Nathan Manilow and his asso- 
ciates, Carroll F. Sweet Sr. and Philip M. 
Klutznick. Life Insurance company loans, 
not Government subsidies, built it. 

The philosophy was simple. The 
builders wanted to help returning Gls, 
also make a profit. So first, to attract a 
nucleus of population, they built rental 
units and shopping centers. They ex- 
pected losses from the apartments, but 
counted on store rentals to carry them. 
Now, with their town established, they 
have plans for a real source of profit: 
from 5,000 homes to be built for sale. It 
wasn’t hard finding buyers: Of the first 
500 put on the market, Park Forest ten- 
ants snatched up 150. 

While Park Forest will cost more 
than $150 million when completed as a 
city of 30,000, the satellite town idea is 
spreading. Among them: Levittown, N.Y.; 
Midwest City, Okla.; Lakewood Manor 
and Panorama City, Calif., Gentilly 
Woods, La. 





hetween Chicago-Kansas City 
F| Paso - Douglas -Tucson 
Phoenix-Palm Springs 
Los Angeles 


fe you who have never known the 
train comforts and conveniences of 
the GOLDEN STATE, or have never 
traveled the low altitude way be- 
tween Chicago and California... to 
you we say, ‘Ride this famous train 
and know what it means to enjug 
a full measure of travel pleasure.” 


Complete selections of private room 
accommodations; also reserved 
Coaches with Sleepy Hollow Chairs 
and full length leg rests, 


Lv. Chicago 1:20 pm 


—also through service from 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and’ 
St. Lovis to California. 


For detailed information, tickets and reserva- 
tions, see your nearest Rock Island representative, 
or address 


Manager 
723 La Salle St Station 
Chicago 5, 


-===== | Rock Island Lines 





Charlie Daniels asks: 


Have you thought of 
this way to make a 


good living in your 


home town? 


“YEVERAL years ago, Charlie Daniels was 
S convalescing from an illness. 

Unable to go back to work in the city, 
Mr. Daniels decided to look for an oppor- 


tunity in his own home town. 

There was a small insurance agency in 
Pawling that seemed to be a possibil- 
ity. 


‘Pawling was such a little town,” 


says 
Mr. Daniels, ‘“‘that I was worried about 


CHARLES R. DANIELS, owner of his 
own insurance business in Pawling, 
N. Y. (Pop. 1446) 


being able to make a living. But the 

Travelers people, after looking over the 

situation, encouraged me to go ahead. 
“They 


learning 


gave me all kinds of help in 
the business and im getting 
started in actual selling. 


“I was trained right, and people soon 
found out that I knew insurance. They 
started to come to me for advice. P’ve been 
able to make a good living from the start.” 


Would you like to be the “Charlie Daniels” 


of your home town? 


In many communities there are excellent 
opportunities for qualified men and women 
to enter the insurance business. 





If you are well thought of in your town 
—and if you are looking for a new career 
—let us consider with you the opportun- 
ity that may exist in your community. 


As the first step, send us your name and 
address on the coupon below, and we'll 
mail you a copy of the FREE BOOKLET, 
“Building Your Own Business In Your 
Own Home Town.’’ It tells all about how 
The Travelers can help you get started. 
It contains full details of the Travelers 
school for new agents at Hartford, Conn. 


Just fill out and mail this coupon 


ee OSS O28 8 S82888880824820280088R, 


1 
a 
a 
a 
t 
4 
4 My address is.............-- 
' 
1 
r 
a 
2 
4 
a 
L 


The Travelers, Hartford 15, Connecticut 


My name is...... So Weebss cr ecoccbedeqesosecd dances 


I would like to have a copy of your FREE booklet, “‘Building Your Own Business 
In Your Own Home Town.” I understand there is no obligation. 


The Travelers 


... Serving the insuring public in the United States since 1864 
and in Canada since 1865. 
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RESOURCES 


Better roads 
from cleaner rivers 


Several years ago biologists of 
the Oregon State Game Commission low- 
ered a cage of healthy, wriggling salmon 
into Portland harbor at the mouth of the 
Willamette River. For the fish it was an 
automatic death sentence. Within a few 
minutes they had suffocated for lack of 
oxygen in the water. 

The familiar villain—pollution—still 
forms a 20-mile poisonous barrier up- 
stream from Portland on the Willamette, 
through which no fish can pass alive dur- 
ing the low-water months of late sum- 
mer. About 70% of the pollution comes 
from five paper mills, which each year 
dump enough oxygen-consuming sulfite 
waste into the river to equal the un- 
treated sewage of 2.8 million persons. 

Sulfite liquor is a brown, watery 
product of sulfurous acid and calcium 
bisulfite in which wood is “cooked” dur- 
ing an early stage of paper making. Pulp 
manufacturers, regarding it as _ useless, 
poured it into the stream as the cheapest 
means of disposal. This week, however, 
one of the Willamette’s larger mills—the 
Publisher’s Paper Co. at Oregon City— 
had a promising outlet for the waste 
which contributes so heavily toward be- 
fouling a beautiful stream. 

Use for Waste. Tests begun last 
spring in surrounding Clackamas County 
(and experiments elsewhere) indicate 
that sulfite liquor—containing lignin, a 





Publisher's — Co. 
Sulfite waste. A river polluter keeps 
dust off the wash. (SEE: Better roads) 
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mysterious cementing material in wood— 
is an effective binding agent for unsur- 
faced roads. The “waste” product pene- 
trates the roadbed, creates a better foun- 
dation and is not so messy as oil, says 
manager Sam J. Robinson of the Pub- 
lisher’s Paper mill. “It’s a boon to rural 
housewives, too,” he says. “They don’t 
have to watch dust from passing cars 
settle on their wash.” 

The company donates all the sulfite 
liquor the county can use from its daily 
turnout of 200,000 gallons. Cost of apply- 
ing it to dirt roads is from $100 to $125 
a mile; for oil, $500 a mile. Still un- 
surfaced in Clackamas County alone: 
1,200 miles of rural roads. 

Says Robinson: “We’re not inter- 
ested in making money on it. We just 
want to stop polluting the river. If we 
succeed it will be to the advantage of 
the company.” And, perhaps some time 
in the future, to the advantage of any 
daring salmon which venture up the 
Willamette again to spawn. 


Slippery poachers 


Totting up his chances of catch- 
ing a pre-season hunter in the act of bag- 
ging a squirrel illegally, Calhoun County 
conservation officer R. H. Marshall came 
up with a discouraging estimate in his 
weekly report to the West Virginia Con- 
servation Commission. 

Marshall’s reasoning: If a man is 
going to hunt in a certain woodlot one 
day in the week, the chances are 7 to 1 
the officer. can’t guess which day, 98 to 
1 he won’t guess the right hour. With 
1,000 woodloets in the county, the odds 
are boosted to 98,000 to 1 that the officer 
won’t hit the day, hour and location of 
the illegal hunter. 

Of course, admits Marshall, if 25 
men are hunting at the same hour on the 
same day, the odds drop to 3,290 to 1. 
“But since we don’t catch more than one 
out of ten hunters we hear shoot, that 
runs the odds back to 39,200 to 1 that 
we won’t catch anyone.” 


Game in Technicolor 


Puzzling to hunters in the south- 
eastern U.S. this week was the appear- 
ance of a number of mourning doves. In- 
stead of their usual drab, gray-brown 
plumage, the doves had brilliant scarlet, 
orange, blue or green feathers; the color 
varied in different states. 

The mystery of the “rainbow doves” 
was explained by the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, presently concerned over an 
apparent drop in dove population. Sev- 
eral hundred birds were trapped, banded, 
dipped in aniline dye and released. Ser- 
vice officials are hopeful that the bagging 
of a gaudily plumaged bird will prompt 
hunters to increase the scant 2% to 3% 
return on legbands, from which migra- 
tory habits are determined. 
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\ Mail 
Coupon 
Today! 


WN C . 
Temes-ia ecooeseee® 


? All About New, 
@ Hotter Fuel Oils 
(catalytics) That 


OIL HEAT ; 
BUYER’S GUIDE “— 


CORPORATION 
Bloomington, Hlinols 
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Factual Intormation for 
Homeowners on Automatic 
Oil Heating 


Give MORE HEAT Per 
& Gallon—Save Money 


a 


and... 
The Greatest Advance 
in Oil Heat History! 


OILG-MATIC 
Metered fo Pressure 


ACTUALLY METERS OIL, drop by d N —- 
uncontrolled fuel flow. No wanna ed. il D 
blending of om with am for a flame a ~ aan 
oe gy ea oy GUARANTEE on the Nozzle 
_ rner part that, in ordinary burners, is the 
biggest single cause of costly servicing! 

Metered Low Pressure, pioneered and perfected 
by Williams Oil-O-Matic, is found only in om- 
O-MaTiIc Conversion Burners and OIL-O-MATIC 
Complete Heating Units—for homes of all sizes 
—for warm air, steam and hot water systems. 


See your OIL-O-MATIC dealer— 
he’s Tisted in the 
phone book under “ 
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* OMEN BID FOR LEASES at auction of public that a single Williston Basin well “came in” boomed North Dakota’s 45 million acres as hope grows that 
lands held in Bank of North Dakota at Bismarck as value of countless oil leases. Oilmen have already the region will prove to be a major oil-producer. Oil 
promising acreage is offered on the open market. News _leased directly from landowners more than half of | companies will spend millions to find the answer. 


Geological map of Williston Basin 
as indicated by present information. 


29 YEARS AGO a single company began thelong _ repeated disappointments. Recent strikes, indicating OIL “LANDMAN” negotiates with J. W. Tyler, N. D. 
search for oil in North Dakota. Other oil companies an important, new oil-producing area in U. S. may farmer. Landowners get rental payments during drill- 
took up the search and continued drilling despite prove a help to national strength. {ng; collect a royalty on every barrel if oil is found. 





OIL RUSH IN NORTH DAKOTA 


Big and Little Companies 
Bid for Rights to Drill in Newest Oil State 


After 29 years of searching, recent oil discoveries in the Willis- 

ton Basin made North Dakota America’s 27th oil-producing state. This 

strike was quickly followed by another in Montana less than 100 miles 

away. It may be that a new, important oil-producing area has been att 

discovered within U. S. borders and many oil companies are already MODERN PIPELINES, like this 12-inch line in Texas, 
Pye E 5 ” cut transportation costs, help refineries meet competi- 

bidding against each other for drilling rights. Much work and large 


tive prices. If North Dakota’s oil hopes are realized, 


; ; | da ‘ : “19 ‘ vast new pipeline facilities will be needed to transport 
expenditures will be required to determine the strike’s real importance, the oil to other parts of the U.S. 


The discovery and development of new sources of oil is only one 
phase of oil company rivalry. A lot of things must happen before North 
Dakota crude oil can be turned into finished products for the jobbers 


and dealers in your home town. 


The oil must be taken from the ground, refined, transported by pipe- 
line, tanker, truck or tank car and marketed where and when it is 
needed. Every step of the way, every day, oilmen try to win your busi- 


ness by doing these jobs better, faster, more efficiently. 


You benefit from this constant competition among America’s 


privately managed oil companies with the finest oil products at the 


world’s lowest prices. 


During the week of October 14-20, oilmen throughout the U.S. A, 
are celebrating Oil Progress Week as a reminder that it is vital to you 


and the nation that this freedom of competition continue, 


~ 


Oil Industry Information Committee NEW TYPE “CAT CRACKER" goes up in a New York 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. refinery to “squeeze” more high octane gasoline and 
fuel oil out of each barrel of crude oil. To win more 
business with better oil products, oil companies are 
constantly improving manufacturing methods. 


ty. 


OIL DRILLING CREW sets pipe. Deepest drilling operation, TYPICAL SERVICE STATION competition shown 
in Mississippi, is nearing 4 mile depth. Sharp competition in in Teaneck, N. J. With 200,000 service stations 
U.S. oil fields results in world’s best drilling methods. 


of high quality gasoline. 2 gallons of gasoline 
now do work 3 did in 1925, but today’s gasoline 
inU.S., motorists can choose among many brands _is priced about the same—only taxes are higher. 
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Ohio State: power football 
The gridiron god rules firmly at OSU, 


but is his throne shaking elsewhere? 


When Ohio State varsity fullback 
John Hlay faced a municipal court judge 
recently at Columbus, Ohio, for his part 
in a barroom fracas, no less than a 
former state attorney general was his de- 
fense counsel. Judge Rodney Ross sternly 
lectured the 212-lb. gridiron star, then 
suspended his $10 fine. “John,” he said, 
“I hope to hear your name as one of the 
team in the Rose Bowl.” 

As one devout football follower in 
Columbus only half-jokingly explained it, 
“The judge didn’t much feel like being 
strung up at the corner of Broad and 
High.” Any harsher treatment presum- 
ably would have won for Judge Ross in 
Columbus all the popularity of a Com- 
munist Party organizer. For football is to 
Columbus what beer is to Milwaukee— 
a stimulant of considerable commercial 
value, intoxicating in its effect. 

On a football Saturday, Columbus 
hotels wisely roll up the rugs, lock up 
the statuary. On the following Monday 
stenographers’ notebooks are filled with 
intricate screen pass play diagrams. Last 
season more than 50,000 fans sat through 
a near-zero blizzard to watch Ohio State 
lose (9 to 3) to its traditional rival, 
Michigan. 

The object of Columbus fans’ ardor 


—the ever-powerful Buckeye eleven—of- 
fers just cause for admiration. Winners 
of six Western (“Big Ten”) Conference 
championships, they have tied for two 
more. Twice invited to the Rose Bowl, 
the Buckeyes have produced 21 All- 
Americans since 1916. This season they 
squeezed a 7-0 opening game victory from 
sharp-passing SMU, last week bowed to 
flawless Michigan State, 20 to 24. The 
latter defeat does not count in Conference 
standings, thus does not dim Ohio State 
hopes for another Big Ten title. 

Success Formula. How does OSU 
do it? Around Big Ten locker rooms it 
is no secret. Nor is it a mystery to Uni- 
versity President Howard L. Bevis, who 
states, with little fear of contradiction: 
“In the aggregate, I think high schools 
in the state of Ohio have the best foot- 
ball teams in the country . . . a large per- 
centage of these players come to Ohio 
State.” 

That they come is a tribute to a 
smoothly organized group of 80-odd 
sharp-eyed alumni, the “Front Liners,” 
spotted strategically throughout the state. 
Their admitted purpose: to talk any 
promising product of Ohio’s 579 high 
school football factories out of crossing 
the state line. 
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OSU-Michigan State. All-American Janowicz (top, white helmet) gains a yard. 
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Front Liners offer no lavish induce- 
ments to OSU prospects. Although rec- 
ently permitted under Conference rules 
to award athletic scholarships, the Uni- 
versity doesn’t. But there is a well-inte- 
grated part time job program, involving 
the state itself. Through it, 117 Buckeye 
athletes earn $65 to $100 a month for 
eight hours’ work a week during the sea- 
son, 15 hours out of season. The state 
jobs are in the Ohio Department of State 
and in the Highway and Welfare De- 
partments. Others are offered by Colum- 
bus businessmen. 

Such private jobs are an attraction 
difficult to evaluate. The line between em- 
ployer and patron, for a football player, 
is thin. Columbus residents speak of 
alleged “subsidization” of All-American 
halfback Vic Janowicz by wealthy, local 
real estate man John Galbreath (also 
president of  baseball’s Pittsburgh 
Pirates). One source close to the Uni- 
versity admits: “We don’t know how 
much Vic is getting, but it’s probably 
too much for his own good.” What is cer- 
tain: Janowicz has a handsome job await- 
ing him on his graduation next June. Just 
how many Buckeye athletes may receive 
similar “voluntary assistance” is known 
only to players and employers. 

Hot Seat. In any event, given the 
playing material, OSU knows what to do 
with it. Says President Bevis in a master- 
ful piece of understatement: “The Uni- 
versity, over the years, has had good 
coaches and good coaching staffs. Fhis 
combination of good material and good 
coaches is conducive to success in foot- 
ball.” 

Ohio State has had five coaches dur- 
ing the past ten years. Notable were Paul 
Brown, now piloting the professional 
champion Cleveland Browns, and Wes 
Fesler, who last year left football “for- 
ever,” took a job with the Galbreath real 
estate firm, later assumed command of 
the Minnesota Gophers. Fesler’s reason 
for quitting OSU: “Tension brought on 
by the tremendous desire to win for Ohio 
State.” 

The University’s efforts to shake its 
reputation of “coaches’ graveyard” bear 
little fruit in the face of pressure by 
alumni and townspeople. Each citizen 
considers. it his personal, inalienable 
right to “hire” and “fire” a Buckeye 
coach. One spokesman, veteran Colum- 
bus Dispatch columnist Johnny Jones 
offers the reason: “We just know too 
much football. Count the number of field 
glasses in the grandstands and you'll see 
what I mean.” Popular, sports-minded 
Mayor James A. Rhodes agrees: “The 
average fan in Columbus is an expert 
anywhere else.” 

Latest Daniel in OSU’s Lion’s Den 
is personable, 38-year-old Wayne W. 
“Woody” Hayes who succeeded Fesler as 
Buckeye head coach. With only two 
games behind him, he bears few claw 
marks to date. He works, however, in the 
sober knowledge that his first tactical 
error will be pounced upon, worried and 
thrown from jaw to jaw by the High 
Street quarterbacks. Another handicap 
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‘columbus Dispatec 
Coach Hayes. In the den, the lions are 
waiting for his first tactical error. 


for Hayes and his seven assistant coaches 
—switching the team’s 25 lettermen from 
Fesler’s single wing formation to the 
“T”—has been overcome. On the credit 
side of Hayes’ ledger is his material 
which, in addition to Janowicz, boasts 
several other All-America prospects. 
Chief among them are captain Bob Heid 
(see cover), center and defensive line- 
backer, and tackle Joe Campanella. 

Too Much Football? Does all this 
add up to overemphasis? The Univer- 
sity’s unofficial response is a qualified 
“no.” 

Says Alumni Secretary John Fullen: 
“In some measure we have to operate 
by the law of the jungle around us. But 
we try to take the curse off it by match- 
ing our football recruitment in other 
projects.” Fullen points out that athletes 
hold only 20 of the University’s 600 
scholarships; that more alumni contrib- 
uted to OSU’s Development Fund in 
1950 than bought football tickets. 

Whether or not football is overem- 
phasized at Ohio State, a glance else- 
where shows that the game has grown 
monstrously too big for its collegiate 
britches. For one thing, its costs have 
soared astronomically high. Added to the 
millions invested by U.S. colleges in 
stadiums and equipment (it costs $50 to 
$55 to dress a single player for the field) 
is the expense of athletic scholarships, 
high-priced recruitment, $15,000-a-year 
coaches, rail and plane fares, scouts and 
post-season games. 

One estimate puts college football in 
the class of a $300 million business. The 
only possible source of return on this 
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STEVENS 
DOUBLE BARREL 
SHOTGUNS 


STEVENS MODEL S3Il 
Double Barrel Shotgun 
12, 16, 20 and .410 gauge 


TWO SHOTS = TWO CHOKES 


Instantly available ... 
when you shoot a “double” 


* With a double barrel shotgun — and only a double, 
you have the instant command of two shots, the split 
second selection of two different chokes. Stevens doubles 
bring you these advantages, p/us other fine gun features, 
at moderate price. That’s why they're the “ First in the 
Field” choice for value with more than a half million 
shooters. See Stevens double and single barrel shotguns 
at your dealer's. Write for free catalog of Savage, 
Stevens and Fox shotguns and rifles. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


MORE FINE GUN FEATURES 


Double barrel shotgun. Hammerless— . 
12, 16, 20 and .410 gauge. New, larger, 
well shaped wood stock, walnut finish. 
No more reliable qouble barrel shotgun, 
regardless of —_ il spring—hammer 
—sear mechanism of proven design 
(used in most expensive double guns) 
gives clean, crisp trigger pulls—split- 
second hammer Pall. 





SAVAGE + STEVENS + FOX fles First in the Field 





SAVAGE * WORCESTER Power and Hond Lown Mowers 






Single barrel shotgun. 12, 16, 20 and 
.410 gauge. Two-way, top opening lever 
for convenience of right or left-handed 
shooters. Rigid, positive lock-up —can’t 
STEVENS MODEL 94 shoot loose. Unbreakable coil springs. 
‘ New, larger, well shaped wood stock, 
Single Barrel Shotgun walnut finish, and positive automatic ejec- 
12, 16, 20 and .410 gauge tor are other quality features. 











Your flashlight will stay bright 
longer with Chrome Protected 
Burgess Batteries! This exclusive 
Burgess developmentcurbs inter- 
nal action when your flashlight is 
not in use... keeps the power 
fresh and ready. Try Burgess and 
see the big difference! 


by BURGESS 
4Min Performance! 


* SEALED IN STEEL AND PLASTIC 
* IMPROVED BATTERY DESIGN 

* PLAINLY DATED 

* GUARANTEED FRESH 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS « Niagara Falls, Can 
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investment is a winning football team. 

At staid William and Mary College, 
where the president, football and basket- 
ball coaches resigned in a recent grade- 
fixing scandal, a faculty report noted the 
creeping moral paralysis engendered by 
such high-finance and pressure-to-win in 
a supposedly amateur sport. 

Said the report, with alarm: “The 
insidious influences of the athletic pro- 
gram have eaten at the most vital ele- 
ments of academic life.” Dramatic proof 
of this had come earlier with dismissal of 
90 West roint cadets- mostly football 
players—-for honor code violations. 

Perhaps the worst of big-time foot- 
ball’s influences is its far-flung recruit- 
ing. Southern teams are loaded with 
huskies drawn from Pennsylvania coal 
and steel towns 500 miles away. At the 
third annual All-America high school 
game in Memphis this year, nearly every 
graduate interviewed had been ap- 
proached by coaches or other college 
representatives. Waltham, Mass.. back- 
field star Joe Terrazi admitted with some 
disgust that among the 15 schools bidding 
for his services one Southern university 
offered to throw in “a good job for your 
dad.” (Joe didn’t take it.) Of the 1950 
Suburban League championship football 
team of Proviso Township High School 
of Maywood, IIl., the entire varsity team 
was graduated in June. It was picked up 
this fall by the Universities of Louisville 
(Ky.), Miami (Fla.), Wisconsin, Arizona 
and Cornell College (Mt. Vernon, Iowa). 

The Solutions. What to do about 
it? Rumblings of discontent at overem- 
phasis seem louder than ever this fall. 
But no one is agreed as to the remedy. 
Four college conferences have admitted, 
in effect, that football is a profession and 
frankly permitted financial “aid” to 
athletes. During the past year, 33 schools 
adopted a surgical cure, dropped foot- 
ball altogether. But perhaps the most 
logical answer comes from Baltimore’s 


Johns Hopkins University, which 15 years 
ago cut out gate receipts. There is no 
recruitment, no subsidization of athletics, 
no big money, no pressure to win. “And 
we've still got a lot of boys playing,” 
says Athletic Director Marshall Turner. 

But—the big question in Columbus 
this week is whether fullback Hlay, now 
off the suspension list, can regain his 
varsity berth for Ohio State’s third game, 
against Wisconsin. For no man, woman 
or child can be a truly red-blooded 
citizen of Ohio’s capital without echoing 
Judge Rodney Ross’ sentiments: “We 
hope to see you in the Rose Bowl, John.” 


Bolstered Browns 


Over breakfast in a New York 


hotel last week, owner Bill Veeck of the ‘ 


last-place St. Louis Browns had a talk 
with Rogers Hornsby, one of baseball’s 
all-time greats. When it was over, Horns- 
by was the Browns’ new manager. 

Hornsby had _ misgivings about 
Veeck’s circus-style promotion. He finally 
signed, Veeck said, “after I assured him 
we would have no further truck with 
midgets.” 

For the ex-National Leaguer with 
baseball’s highest season batting average 
(.424 in 1924), running a big league club 
will be old stuff. He has managed the 
Cardinals, Braves, Cubs and—from 1933 
to mid-1937—the Browns. But Hornsby 
could never resist the temptation to bet 
on the horses and was continually in hot 
water with baseball’s High Commission- 
er, Judge K. M. Landis. It finally cost 
him his job with the Browns. “I don’t 
drink or smoke,” said the Rajah at the 
time, “never did, and racing is my recre- 
ation. . . . I could see no difference from 
betting a horse would win and a lot of 
the club owners playing the market and 
betting a stock would go up or down.” 





Columbus Dispatch 


1950's “Blizzard Bowl.” Fifty thousand fans battled frostbite. (SEE: Ohio) 
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WASHINGTON TALK 





Grain Dealer 
turns oraft exposer 


A “quiet prober,” sparing with 
words but lavish with uncomfortable 
facts, Senator John J. Williams was 
watched warily on Capitol Hill last week. 
No one knew where the Delawarean 
would strike next, embarrassing Demo- 
crat or fellow Republican, in his fight 
for honesty by people in Government. 

It was Williams, who, after blasting 
at Democratic National Chairman Wil- 
liam M. Boyle Jr. for representing a firm 
which got RFC loans, turned his guns on 
Republican National Chairman Guy Ga- 
brielson for the same reason. 

Depending largely upon his own re- 
sources to delve into the labyrinths of 
U.S. agencies, Williams surprised the 
Senate with his detailed exposé of cor- 
ruption in the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. He was no less thorough in reveal- 


Pathfinder 


Digging. Williams and secretary, Elea- 
nor Lenhart, know how. (SEE: Grain) 


ing how the Commodity Credit Corp. 
leased for $382,201 from a private group 
surplus Army buildings it might have 
leased from the War Assets Administra- 
tion for a dollar or two. And he showed 
that CCC bookkeeping was so sloppy al- 
most $100 million was unaccounted for. 

Before seeking a*Senate seat in 1946 
because he was “fed up with what was 
going on in Washington,” Williams, a 
grain dealer, had served only on the town 
council of Millsboro, Del. (pop.: 432). 
Energy, intelligence, friends enabled him 
to beat a veteran Democrat, Senator 
James M. Tunnell, by 11,693 votes. 

Williams, 47, is tall, lean, amiable. 
The ninth of 11 children, he didn’t get 
to college. His “plain, ordinary, down- 
home common sense” has more than 
made up for the lack of a degree. 
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hame fo remembe 


For a better shoe value, John C. Roberts is the name to 
remember. It stands for smart good looks . . . quality that’s 
more than polish deep . . . lasting comfort and longer wear. 





Fine leathers for top-quality uppers, styles in the trend of 
today, made over frue-size lasts for proper fit...in sizes 
from 6 to 14... at prices that are dollars less than you'd 
expect to pay for any shoe of comparable quality! 


That's John C. Roberts Shoes! And your John C. Roberts 
dealer is listed in your classified phone directory (if not, 
write for his name). 


JOHN C, ROBERTS SHOES Friedman Shelly DIVISION 


International Shoe Company ° St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Ask about John C. Roberts Mello- 


Stride Feature Shoes. Mello-Stride's 
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NEW ENGINEERING MAKES CARS EASIER | | 


Chrysler Corporation introduces new steering and other advances to make t 




































Anton Bruehl, internationally s 
known magazine photog- D. 
rapher, reports in pictures 
how the people at Chrysler “ 
Corporation design and build St 
cars that are easier to handle va 
and far more enjoyable to fif 
drive. pe 

It’s an “inside the industry” st 
look at automobiles that are In 
so vital to the way Ameri- N 


cans live .. . and at a company that pioneers many 
engineering advances to build superior Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars, and to fill its 
important defense assignments. 


BEAUTY THAT SERVES YOU. In this new DeSoto sedan, Bruehl snaps 
engineer A. W. Ross as he points to narrow corner post that cuts down 
“blind spots.” Engineers and designers work together at Chrysler to 
make styling practical as well as beautiful. You sit up comfortably 
on Chair-Height Seats. ..see out better through wide, sweeping wind- 
shields and big rear windows. Car bodies are sleek and trim, for easier 
driving, parking and garaging. 


SMOOTH RIDE AIDS SAFETY. Even on this “pot- 
hole” road, that Dodge rode smoothly and the 
steering wheel stayed steady—thanks to revo- 
lutionary new Oriflow Shock Absorbers, plus 
other Chrysler-developed advances. Oriflows 
give you 2% times more cushioning. ..more 
comfort and safer handling. They’re exclusive 
on Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler 
cars— another proof that you get the good 
new things in Chrysler-built cars. 











WHERE FRACTIONS OF INCHES COUNT. On the Plymouth assembly line, 
Bruehl shows Edward Barna (left) and Leo Poma adjusting a 
Plymouth’s front wheels for road steadiness and handling ease. They 
use special Chrysler-designed machines which make sure this vital 
adjustment is accurately made. One big reason why Plymouth, Dodge, 
DeSoto and Chrysler cars give owners such a feeling of confidence 
is a “steering team,” combining accurate wheel adjustment and shock- 
resistant steering. Cars handle so surely and easily that you enjoy 
driving more. 
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trips pleasanter 


GRANDMOTHER PASSES “PARKING TEST.” 
In a busy Detroit suburb, Mrs. Dorothy 
D. Cooledge parks that Chrysler Im- 
perial with only one hand—thanks to 
sensational new Hydraguide Power 
Steering. With this new Chrysler ad- 
vance, engine-driven “boosters” do four- 
fifths of steering work. Yet you retain 
perfect control! Power Steering is 
standard equipment on Chrysler Crown 
Imperials . . . optional on Saratogas, 
New Yorkers and Imperials. 


OIL CUSHION SOAKS UP STRAIN. In traffic jams like this 
— Bruehl pictures 8th Avenue and 34th Street, New 
York — you'll appreciate the smooth, jerkless driving 
and less shifting provided by famous gyrol Fluid Drive. 
With Fluid Drive, engine power travels through a 
cushion of oil. This absorbs jolts and gives liquid- 
smooth starts. Chrysler Corporation’s automatic trans- 
missions are hydraulically operated and feature driver 
control at all times. You can enjoy them on Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler models. Plymouth cars have 
the smooth Synchro-silent transmission. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION somerset, remours oooce 


Chrysler Marine & industrial Engines © Oilite Powdered Metal Products « Mopar Parts & Accessories « Alrtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration «  Cycleweld 
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How to wake up your town 


The women of Waterford did it with arts and crafts 


“We thought we'd hung _ the 
moon.” Mrs. Paul V. Rogers laughed at 
herself and the other women & the 
Waterford (Va.) Foundation, Inc., last 
week when she recalled how proud they 
were of the first showing of Waterford’s 
crafts in 1944. They set it up in the 
gracious 190-year-old home of the A. B. 
McDaniels, originally built and used as a 
meeting house by the Quakers who settled 
Waterford. 

Though about 70 people brought in 
articles to show and 500 spectators 
bought $90 worth, the whole exhibit pales 
now, in Mrs. Rogers’ mind, by compari- 
son with those that followed. This year 
for the eighth exhibit, on Oct. 5 and 6, 
4,000 people overran little Waterford 
(pop. 350) in their eagerness to see and 
buy the work of some 200 exhibitors. 

The first exhibit actually was a trial 
balloon sent up by the Foundation, a non- 
profit organization formed that year by a 
group of Waterford couples to revive 
their town’s crafts and community life 
and also to encourage restoration of its 
historic buildings. The exhibit was their 
way of finding out what they had to work 
with. Since it revealed a strong interest 


in both buying and making rugs, Mrs. 
Frederic Stabler, chairman of the ex- 
hibit committee, decided this was the 
place to start. She hopped into her car, 
drove 43 miles to Washington, D. C., 
where she collected all available informa- 
tion on rug-making, and then hurried 
home to teach. She taught (for no fee) 
uninitiated as well as practiced hands, 
tried to improve design and technique 
whenever she could. When pupils couldn’t 
come to her, she went to them. 

Bear Rug. At last week’s exhibit 
plump Mrs. Stabler stood beaming be- 
hind the rug counter. She fingered a rug 
made by one of her pupils. It was a 
thick, warm-colored wool mat, braided 
from factory mill-ends which the Foun- 
dation had helped procure. It was priced 
at only $10. “See,” said Mrs. Stabler, 
flipping it over, “it has no rough edges. 
This woman,” she added, “lives up in the 
mountains, almost where the bears 
growl.” 

By 1946, the Foundation had enough 
money (sources: donations, $1 admis- 
sions to exhibits, 10% commission on all 
articles sold) to buy the old mill of 
Waterford. From then on, the mill held 





Yeast apmen. Mrs. Rogers (left) and Mrs. Stabler get things going. (SEE: How) 
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the main part of the exhibits. Now, on 
the second floor, it houses all the work 
tables and equipment of the weekly lamp- 
shade class (also free). 

Save It! Because she’s “scared to 
death of a needle, rug or crochet hook,” 
it fell to Mrs. Rogers to teach the “lamp- 
shaders.” “We really hobbled along at 
first,” she says. “We didn’t know where 
to buy materials, let alone how to make 
lamps.” In no time, however, the women 
had learned “you never throw anything 
out; you make a lamp out of it instead.” 
They make lamp bases out of anything 
from sadirons to decoy ducks, and shades 
from the oldest of prints to the newest 
of plastics. Twenty-five females, aged 9 
to 60, put up hundreds of shades and 
bases for sale at this year’s exhibit and 
took orders for almost as many more. A 
typical lampmaker, working only in her 
spare time, probably clears $150 to $200 
in a year, Mrs. Rogers said. 

Down the street from the mill, in the 
Martin House, spectators found Water- 
ford’s needlework; at the Tin Shop, 
painted tinware; in the Red Barn, furni- 
ture and plants. In the loft of the barn 
were paintings. (The co-chairman of the 
art show, Mrs. Arthur H. Schmidt, gives 
free lessons to children.) 

Something for Everyone. Wher- 
ever they fitted m, there were displays 
of pantry products, jewelry, painted 
china, carvings, string bags and ham- 
mocks. There was food for visitors at the 
school auditorium, served by Waterford’s 
PTA; music by the town’s a cappella 
chorus and entertainment by its square 
dancers. 

If all this didn’t fill the spectator 
he could amble through the quiet, in- 
land town and drink in its history. 
Twelve historic homes, all privately 
restored, were open. And there were pub- 
lic spots to see like the town jail which 
has “neither lock nor door—but poison 
ivy.” 

When one visitor asked what would 
be added to next year’s exhibit, a chorus 
of groans answered him. “It’s getting too 
big to handle,” said the women. Their 
eyes said that the pleasure it gave them 
was big enough at any size. 


United menus 


Cook up a foreign dish on Oct. 24 
and celebrate the sixth birthday of the 
United Nations. That’s how many women, 
individually as well as in clubs, are mark- 
ing United Nations Day this year. 

To help them achieve authentic in- 
ternational flavors, a new recipe booklet, 
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The World’s Favorite Recipes, has been 
compiled by the National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for United Nations Day (Harper: 
$1). It contains more than 100 dishes 
from 53 U.N. members—from Paraguay’s 
So-e Yosé Py (soup) to China’s Flowing 
Walnut Pudding to Turkey’s Koeftasi 
(beef balls in tomato sauce. ) 

Though the Committee’s staff in- 
cluded recipes from the USSR. Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, they had to get them 
secondhand, from American collections. 
They didn’t have as good luck wangling 
culinary secrets behind the Iron Curtain 
as they did among the free nations. 

To represent America the Commit- 
tee got Mrs. Harry S. Truman’s 200-year- 
old recipe for pound cake, Mrs. Alben 
W. Barkley’s fried chicken and Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith’s fish chowder. 
All the recipes, domestic and foreign, 
were thoroughly edited, translated into 
American cooking terms and kitchen- 
tested by the American Home Economics 
Association. 


Paris in Allentown 


Mme. Elsa Schiaparelli, Parisian 
designer who created the color “shocking 
pink,” last fortnight created just a plain 
shock in the U.S. 

Here to launch a new line of lin- 
gerie, Madame chose a way to do it that 
no other Parisian designer has ever tried. 
She by-passed the established ritual of a 
New York opening and moved boldly into 
untried territory—into Allentown, Pa. 
(pop. 106,233). There, at the Hess Broth- 
ers store, her creations were promoted 
as perhaps no other designer’s have been. 

Sights & Smell. The thousands who 
jammed the store saw not only the Schia- 
parelli lingerie (worn by local models) 
but also, distributed throughout the 
store’s five floors, Schiaparelli suits, coats, 
hats, scarves, neckties, perfumes, dolls 
and stockings. And everywhere they el- 
bowed, they breathed in Schiaparelli’s 
Shocking Parfum which had been sprayed 
about by giant atomizers. 

Madame herself joined the crowd. 
Taking an appraising look at the cus- 
tomers she said: “Some of America’s 
best-dressed women are found in the 
smaller places.” 

Max Hess Jr., 40-year-old president 
of the store, underlined that thought. 
Nowadays, he said, women can find high 
fashion in their own towns and cities. 
No one in Allentown doubted his word. 
Not since Schiaparelli. 


Tip for grocers 


How would you improve your fa- 
vorite grocery store? 

You’d make it friendlier, if you're 
like the typical women Mrs. Jean Wade 
Rindlaub has surveyed. Vice President of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, 
large New York advertising firm, home- 
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In Allentown. Schiaperelii’s $295 mink- 
trimmed nylon peignoir. (SEE: Paris) 


spun-looking Mrs. Rindlaub told 1,800 
food chain executives at their annual 
meeting that “your customer wants to be 
loved . . . she wants you to smile.” 
She’d also like a store hostess (with 
tips and recipes), a baby sitter, fresh 
produce for evening shopping, more 
cleanliness and rest rooms. “The oil busi- 
ness pulled itself out of the doldrums 
one time,” Mrs. Rindlaub said, “by the 
simple realization that every American 
woman wants to go to the bathroom.” 


Baby care, revised 


The best-read (more than 28 mil- 
lion copies) of all Government pamphlets, 
the U.S. Children’s Bureau’s /nfant Care, 
first written in 1914, has been revised 
again for the eighth time. 

Unlike past editions which tradi- 
tionally were previewed by a committee 
of four physicians outside the Bureau, 
this one was gone over by 75 experts 
across the country. Though all did not 
agree on every detail, the book reflects, 
in a way no other infant-care treatise 
does, what generally is accepted as good 
practice. 

Included among the experts were 
many ordinary parents. Several groups of 
them, in fact, were consulted even be- 
fore the re-writing was started, to find 
out how /nfant Care could be made more 


valuable. The most significant change in 
the new book is a shift in emphasis: more 
on the emotional care of a child, less on 
the physical. Another change, minor 
though in keeping with modern uevelop- 
ments, is a 3344% price increase. /nfant 
Care now costs 20¢. It can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


New for the house 


Color at the Window. New Veni- 
Plex venetian blinds are made of trans- 
lucent plastic so that light glows faintly 
through them. Featherweight and flexible, 
they’re easy to clean, and noiseless, come 
in nine colors. Tapes can be matched or 
contrasted. 

Abracadabra. Rust and other stains 
on bathroom tubs, sinks and bowls van- 
ish in an instant when brushed with a 
liquid cleanser called Sani-Sol. Also a 
disinfectant, it costs $1 a quart. 

Quick-change Steady Steam. 
Sunbeam Corp. has developed a brand 
new combination steam and dry iron. 
Water for the steam is stored in a jar 
near the ironing board and piped into 
the iron via a tube. This makes possible 
a steady flow of steam for six hours. The 
ironer can change from steam to dry by 
simply flipping a switch, cutting off the 
water. The iron weighs 234 pounds, costs 
$15.95, plus $5.95 for the steam plug-in. 

Big Pop. Dominion Appliances’ 
new Jumbo popper turns out four quarts 
of popcorn in one batch without any 
stirring or shaking. Included for the price 
of $9.95 is a set of four green glass bowls 
and matching glasses. 

Neat. A good housekeeper’s delight 
are the new brass stays for men’s shirt 
collars. She now can throw out the ac- 
cumulated mess of odd-sized plastic stays 
and buy just one pair of these. They ad- 
just to any size collar point. By Swank: 
$1 a pair. 


Write Paturinper, Dept. VW, Washing- 
ton 5, D.C., for available information on 
where products can be bought. 





La Mendola for Pathfinder 
“George and I worked out the most won- 
derful new budget.” 
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Illinois Cook Top Winner 
at State and County Fairs 


Mrs. Ruby Martin, enthusiastic user of Active Dry Yeast 


200 ribbons in two years... 
that’s the amazing record of 
Mrs. Ruby A. Martin. In the 
short time she has been enter- 
ing cooking competitions, Mrs. 
Martin has established herself 
as a champion. In 1950 she 
garnered ribbons at the Du 
Quoin State Fair, Illinois State 
Fair and County Fairs. 

Mrs. Martin says she learned 
to cook by experimenting... 
loves to try new things. And 
once she tried Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast she became 
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an enthusiastic user. “It’s so 
fast,’’ she says. “And this 
Active Dry Yeast gives me 
wonderful results!” 


Who can resist delicious 
goodies made with yeast! Their 
rich, nourishing goodness will 
delight the whole family.When 
you bake at home, use yeast. 
And be sure you use the best— 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast.. It’s so fast—fast-rising, 
fast-dissolving! So easy to use! 
Get several packages today — 
you'll be glad you did! 





A’BODY CAN KEEP ¥ 
HOUSE WITHOUT 





EDUCATION 





Going to college 
on a 17-inch screen 


While the University of Michigan 
has experimented with college-level tele- 
vision courses, to Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in Cleveland goes the honor of 
being the first American higher institu- 
tion of learning to offer a televised course 
for college credit. 

Last week some 60 students were en- 
rolled in a home telecourse in psychology 
—three half-hour sessions a week for 13 
weeks. If they pass a final examination, 
given at the university, they will have 
three semester hours of credit towards a 
degree. Cost of the course: $48. 

Another course in Contemporary Lit- 
erature, in which 38 are enrolled, costs 
$32. Those who want to take either tele- 
course, but not take the examination for 
credit towards a degree, may enroll for 
$5. Only the cost of reference material is 
extra. Thus far 260 have enrolled in this 
category. 

Televised over WEWS-TV, Cleve- 
land, the psychology course alone, esti- 
mates psychology Professor E. L. Strom- 
berg, has a “student body” of some 30,- 
000 nonpaying viewers. 


Kindergarten man 


Most critics of U.S. public schools 
contend that there are not enough male 
teachers, especially in the elementary 
grades. But few of them have ever sug- 
gested that teaching kindergarten is a 
man’s job. 

Last week in the Cleveland suburb 
of Willoughby a 6-foot 2-inch teacher, 
jackknifing himself onto a tiny stool to 


Acme 
Brandon. Too big for the furniture, but 
the kids love him. (SEE: Man) 
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get down to his pupils’ level, was proving 
that it was. 

During his teacher training course 
last year at University of Ohio, Richard 
Brandon found that the only practice 
class left for him to take over, as part of 
his final year’s work, was a kindergarten. 
His fellow students dared him to take it. 
He did, and enjoyed the work. 

With that preparation, he started in 
earnest this fall at Willoughby’s McKin- 
ley school. Over the summer he taught 
himself to play simple pieces on the 
piano. 

Last week parents reported that the 
children Brandon was teaching were de- 
lighted with him. Brandon was happy, 
too. Said he: “I like the little people in 
the class. I expect to continue in the job 
as long as I can be patient and under- 
standing.” 


Mr. Leavenworth 
can be a freshman 


If your last name is Leavenworth 
and you want to go to college, tuition 
free, Hamilton College (Clinton, N.Y.) 
is looking for you. 

For the past three years now, Hamil- 
ton has not had a student take advantage 
of the peculiar bequest of Maj. Gen. Elias 
W. Leavenworth of Syracuse. He died in 
1882, leaving $12,000 to the college for 
the education each year of a student 
named Leavenworth. The scholarship is 
now worth about $600 annually. 

In the 69 years since the fund has 
been available, only half a dozen students 
have qualified for it. 

General Leavenworth himself, who 
never went to Hamilton, was graduated 
from Yale in 1824. To Yale he left a sim- 
ilar bequest, but with the proviso that if 
no one named Leavenworth could qualify, 
the scholarship could be used by any stu- 
dent who could meet Yale’s admission 
standards. Except for a six-year period, 
Yale’s scholarship has been used steadily 
since 1882. Present holder, now a senior, 
is Donald R. Leavenworth of Hartford, 
Conn. 

Second Choice: “Surname scholar- 
ships,” as they are dubbed on U.S. cam- 
puses, are rare. Yale, for instance, has 
one left by David DeForest in 1852, lim- 
ited to the descendants of his brothers. If 
none qualify, then it can be awarded in- 
digent students willing “to change their 
name to DeForest.” Thus far family heirs 
have made this unnecessary. Another 
scholarship established in 1881 is for the 
heirs of the Rev. Joseph Eliot or, if none 
apply, “students residing in Guilford, 
Conn.” 

Harvard’s surname scholarships have 
many ‘similar provisos, whereby students 
who are not of the designated name may, 
under certain conditions, benefit and re- 
ceive the full sum. Why Leavenworth 
left no legal loopholes in the Hamilton 
scholarship is still a mystery on the Clin- 
ton campus. 
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Wonderful)! ...ronss “POPS UP” 





AUTOMATIC 
TOASTER 





See the General Electric Automatic Toaster at your dealer’s. 


OR “STAYS DOWN” INSIDE! 


Toast—when you want it! 


If you’re ready when your toast is . . . fine! This new 
General Electric Automatic Toaster will pop it up! 
If you’re not—set the control knob, and a special 
built-in device will keep your toast down until you 
want it! 





Toast—as you want it! 


Again G.E. leaves it up to you. Have your toast your 
way ... light, medium or dark. Just set the control 
knob and this G-E wonder does the rest . . . uni- 
formly . . . from the first slice to the very last! And 
you'll get crisp, munchy toast every time! 





A “snap” to clean! 


The “Snap-in” Crumb Tray whisks in and out. No 
more turning upside down to empty crumbs! Cleans 
in a speedy 10 seconds! No trouble at all! General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 





Specifications subject to change without notice. 


See The New G-E Garry Moore TV program Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Afternoons, CBS-TV. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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MENTHOLATUM QUICKLY RELIEVES 
HEAD COLD MISERY.. ACHEY CHEST 
MUSCLES 


ye 
ags7 2 
é 
Cee 
IM SURE GLAD I ALWAYS KEEP 
MENTHOLATUM on HAND. ITS 
GRAND NOT ONLY FOR COLDS, =) 


DRY, CHAPPED SKIN. ..AND 


DONT “BLOW AWAY” — 
YOUR HEARING! 


| 5) Hard nose-blowing can 
; spread cold infection to the 


inner ear. May bring on ab- 


scesses .. . may damage hearing. 
Mentholatum helps thin out thick mu- 
cus, lessens congestion and swelling. 
Soon you can breathe again— without 
dangerous hard nose-blowing. 








HEALTH 





How should you have your baby? 


A doctor’s view: ‘middle road’ for childbirth 


When I have my baby, shall I take 
an anesthetic or shall I try a ‘natural’ 
birth? That question—one of childbear- 
ing’s most controversial—has plagued 
many a young mother-to-be. Last week a 
Johns Hopkins University obstetrics pro- 
fessor took a look at the pros and cons— 
and suggested that perhaps the “middle 
road” was best. 

Champions of both sides are rabid 
in their viewpoints, wrote Dr. Nicholson 
J. Eastman in an article summarized in 
Briefs, a publication of New York’s Ma- 
ternity Center Association. One “world- 
wide and influential group” thinks nat- 
ural childbirth of such “importance as 
to merit a Nobel prize.” Other leaders 
call it “a backward step to the .. . days 
when many women suffered the agonies 
of the damned.” 

Pain is the Word. The idea that 
childbirth in nature’s way means child- 
birth without pain, said Eastman, “is 
pure nonsense—as anyone will confirm 
who has heard the whines of cats having 
kittens or bitches having puppies.” 
Furthermore, in most languages—includ- 
ing Chinese, “whose women have the 
easiest labors I have ever seen”—the 
word for the contractions of the uterus 
during childbirth is pain. 

“As I see it,” Dr. Eastman added, 
“labor is naturally painful, although the 
degree of pain may vary from woman to 
woman and although with proper persua- 
sion the pain is often bearable and soon 
forgotten.” 





On the other hand there are hazards 
to both mother and child whenever anes- 
thetics and spinal pain killers are used, 
Eastman pointed out. Overlong labor, 
damage to the baby’s brain, even death 
are chargeable to such drugs. 

But their “magnificent contribution” 
has been to make childbearing less fear- 
ful—and therefore easier—for expectant 
mothers. He thinks the “natural child- 
birth program owes much of its accept- 
ability” to the fact that two decades of 
mothers have had “no gory stories ... 
about the agonies of labor” but only a 
“hypodermic and oblivion” to talk about 
to daughters and friends. 

Summarizes Eastman: Natural child- 
birth’s “basic educational program can 
promote better understanding and less 
apprehension”—minimizing but not elim- 
inating need for drugs. This is a middle 
road which will make “the whole ex- 
perience of childbearing more wholesome, 
more attractive and more gratifying.” 


Body chemicals 
for moldy bread 


Those itchy, spongy funguses are 
spreading. What’s more, says Dr. Sam- 
uel M. Peck, chief of dermatological 
service at New York’s Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, the pesky growths that cause things 
like athlete’s foot and ringworm of the 


Pathfinder 


Funguses. Drs. Peck (l.) and John Gant find sweat chemicals cure. (SEE: Body) 
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scalp are responsible for some people’s 
allergic reaction to penicillin. 

Seven out of ten persons in the U.S. 
can be counted among the victims of 


fungus infections, and the number is 
g 

growing. “I used to see only a few cases 
a year of monilia [a yeast-like fungus 
growth on the skin or nails],” Peck said. 
seXT ” 
Now I see one almost every day. 


Why? World wars throw huge 
groups of young men together, bring in- 


creasing contact among people as indus- iV/ e ly el iV f VIC e ly R: Tal iO- | hye ne OTe iph 
trial employment booms. And funguses ' 
tend to be contagious. Peck suspects, too, 

that there may be a relationship between ere eS a 

the rise in fungus diseases and the whole- 

sale use of antibiotics. While working 

their wonders, the miracle drugs may 

have erased bacteria populations that 

once served to keep funguses in check. 

Last week at the District of Colum- 
bia Medical Society’s 22nd Scientific As- 
sembly, Dr. Peck outlined some of his 
findings in 25 years’ study of the field. 

Poisons from the Feet. Funguses - 
give off substances that get into the 
blood stream and can bring on such al- 
lergic reactions as skin rashes, blood ves- 
sel troubles, even epilepsy, he said. Some 
athlete’s foot-type funguses produce a 
toxin that is “exactly like penicillin. 
That’s why 3% to 5% of those who have 
fungus infections are allergic to penicil- 
lin even though they’ve, never had a shot 
of it” 

Your sweat glands, added Peck, put 
out certain fatty acids which are the 
body’s defense against funguses. The 
amount varies for different parts of the 
body—it’s least between the smaller toes. 
Those chemicals are the basis for mod- 
ern medicines used to treat fungus in- 
fections. They also have other uses; one 
—sodium propionate—goes into baking 
to prevent mold on bread. 


You can hear the difference 
— in a nited melody Or a 4 crescendo ! 


Trouble for Hadacol 


Hadacol, the vitamin-mineral-alco- 
hol concoction which in eight years rock- 
eted to the heights of the nation’s patent 
medicine skies, looked last week as if it 
had burned itself out. 

The Federal Trade Commission is- 
sued a complaint charging the Hadacol 
company with “false, misleading and de- 
ceptive” advertising in claiming curative 
powers for the medicine in diseases in 
which it is actually “of no value.” And in 
New York, the firm which bought Hada- 
col from Louisiana state Senator Dudley 
J. LeBlanc last August for a reported $8 
million, filed bankruptcy and reorganiza- 
tion proceedings. It said the movie star- 
circus train promotion used in booming 
Hadacol had left the company with 7,000 
creditors, at least $2 million in claims 
and a Federal tax bill of $655,000. 

Said LeBlanc, who retained a re- 
ported $100,000 a year job as advertising 
director when he sold Hadacol: “I know 
there’s going to be more harassment, try- 
ing to embarrass my candidacy” [for 
governor of Louisiana}. 
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in the Smart Thrift Season 


The map of France is studded with treasures 
for the mind and eye. In this friendly land 
you'll find good living has become an art. 


‘anton ON THE RIVIERA 
After Paris, get a car and probe the secrets 
of the varied provinces. Steep your-soul in 
beauty and build memories for future years. 





. OLD STREET IN MQNTMARTRE 
Come when you will, it is always the right 
time somewhere in France. And hospitality 
knows no calendar. Save, in the thrift season. 


See your travel agent or for booklets, maps, etc., 
write Dept. P10, Box 221, New York 10 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES « NEW ORLEANS * MONTREAL 
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Evangelism without hell-fire 


Ex-cartoonist sets new style in soul-saving 


For saving souls, evangelist Chuck 
Templeton, a former sports cartoonist, 
invokes no threats of fire and brimstone. 

His is the exact opposite of the gy- 
rating “God’s ball of fire” evangelism 
of such modern-day revivalists as the 
popular Billy Graham or of the hairy- 
chested robustness of the late Billy Sun- 
day, the one-time baseball player who 
shouted nightly that he was “gonna swing 
a homer right at the Devil!” 

The reasoned evangelism of quiet 
Chuck Templeton, delivered in_ vivid, 
striking phraseology, more nearly re- 
sembles that of the late, scholarly Dwight 
L. Moody. And, like Moody, Templeton 
is more concerned with the individual 
soul than with a mass appeal. The 
Templeton theory of evangelism that 





National Council of Churches 
Cartoonist-preacher Templeton. No 
shouts of hell-fire. (SEE: Evangelism) 


leads him to avoid the hell-fire-and-dam- 
nation technique: People should be won 
not by terrorizing them into mending 
their spiritual fences but by appealing 
to their better natures. 

This week, in Youngstown, Ohio, 
soul-saver Templeton gets his chance to 
try his methods on a national scale. First 
full-time evangelist ever hired by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, he kicks off 
the Council’s new, nation-wide United 
Evangelistic Crusade in Youngstown 
with a city-wide preaching mission be- 
ginning Oct. 14. Other Templeton stops 
immediately after Youngstown: Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Hagerstown, Md.; Oklahoma 
City; Topeka, Kan. 


It was a day in 1935 when he saw 
copies of the Toronto Globe stuffed into 
trash cans that cartoonist Templeton 
found himself taking stock. 

“When 10,000 of my pictures have 
gone to the incinerator,” he wondered, 
“what will my life add up to?” 

Not much, he concluded that eve- 
ning. He went to his room, fell to his 
knees and poured out his heart in 
prayer. Chuck Templeton, handsome and 
athletic, thereupon dedicated himself to 
God. 

Still drawing his sports cartoons— 
syndicated in 19 Canadian newspapers— 
Templeton took a mail order theology 
course from the Church of the Nazarene. 
Ordained by the Nazarenes, he quit his 
newspaper job, hit the trail as an itin- 
erant evangelist and picked up the art of 
preaching the hard way. 

Self-educated. During the course 
of his barnstorming tours, which included 
founding a Toronto church and building 
up his congregation from zero to 1,800, 
evangelist Templeton read voraciously to 
augment his formal education which was 
cut short when he quit school in the 
tenth grade. 

In 1948, after a decade of preach- 
ing, Templeton decided he needed more 
education. He was admitted as a special 
student to topflight Princeton Theological 
Seminary, finished the tough three-year 
course last June, recently was ordained 
a Presbyterian minister. 

Says the Rev. Mr. Templeton: “It’s 
often true that becoming a Christian will 
make a man more attractive personally 
and keep him out of jail. But if he comes 
in for those reasons, he’s not really a 
better man. Besides, it’s not necessary to 
make the negative appeals—in almost 
every man there’s a latent idealism he’s 
secretly yearning to acknowledge. You 
have to get at that.” 


What’s wrong 


with the Protestants? 


An Ohio newspaper editor last fort- 
night gave Protestant preachers and lay- 
men a whack on their collective knuckles 
they aren’t likely to forget soon. 

Writing in the influential Protestant 
journal, The Christian Century, Maynard 
Kniskern, editor of the Springfield Daily 
News and News-Sun and an Episcopal 
vestryman, blasted Protestantism for fail- 
ure to win the respect and confidence of 
the American people. 

Why, he asks in effect, are Roman 
Catholics active as Catholics every day 
of the week, while Protestants are so 
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often Protestants only on Sunday? Why 
does Protestantism, “proclaiming a priest- 
hood of all believers,” permit such a gap 
between congregation and clergy, while 
the Catholic Church, with its firm dis- 
tinction between priesthood and laity, 
attract “so many admirable lay apolo- 
gists and evangelists?” 

The Catholic, he notes, is aggres- 
sively proud of his church, while the 
Protestant often is lukewarmly apologetic 
for his. “The Protestant layman,” says 
Kniskern, “finds his chief fellowship in 
service clubs, his chief ritual in lodges, 
his chief allegiance in business. He per- 
ceives no pressing cause in which to 
serve alongside his pastor. His religion 
is a Sunday thing, and Heaven can wait.” 

Minority. Kniskern believes Protes- 
tantism also may be “frittering itself 
away on a statistical hallucination:” the 
belief that Protestants constitute a ma- 
jority in this country. Actually, he points 
out, U.S. Protestants are outnumbered by 
other Americans two to one.* 

“The Protestant addiction to statis- 
tics is not alone in producing a false 
sense of security,” Kniskern declares. 
“Protestantism used to be an organic 
element in middle-class civilization, as 
Catholicism never was. It is now vestigal. 
Our middle-class civilization wears its re- 
ligion like a vermiform appendix. Protes- 
tantism is no longer a ‘creative’ factor in 
society.” 

Kniskern believes the one hope Prot- 
estants have of surviving as a covenant 
is the realization “that they are outnum- 
bered on every hand, with very few 
friends outside the fold and, worse still, 
not too many defenders within.” 


*Estimated 1950 U.S. church membership: 
50,083,868 Protestants. Total 1950 population: 
154,353,000. 





Springfield Daily News and News-Sun 
Kniskern. Why are Protestants only 
Protestants on Sunday? (SEE: Wrong) 
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Theres something about a 





...that makes it the 





Something about the DRIVER... 
*He’s a likeable escort, concerned with 
your comfort and well-being. 





Something about the SERVICE... 
You'll find Greyhound people ready to 
help you. Courtesy is a tradition. 





Something about the SCENERY ... 
You travel close to colorful countryside, 
historic places, natural wonders. 


FRIENDLY 


way to travel ! 


The people you meet aboard a Greyhound 
somehow seem more neighborly, more re- 
laxed, easier to talk to. 

What are the reasons? Here are just a 
few ... the smile of the man who sold the 
ticket . . . a friendly word and a helpful 
assist from the driver at the door .. . the 
delightful highway scenery ... the dollar- 
saving fares ... the frequent and prompt 
schedules. 

Add up these reasons, and you'll know 
why Greyhound has come to mean Friendly 
Travel wherever you may go. 
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: FREE! Picture Book of Beauty Spots < 
° Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, . 
SP. ©. Box 6388, Cleveland 1, Ohio, for full-color $ 
. booklet of American highway scenes. . 
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MUSIC 


| The Met’s ‘Bat’ 
| hits the road 


A task force invaded Philadelphia 
last fortnight. It didn’t look much like 
a task force. Most of its 84 youthful 
members could have passed for college 
students in town for a football game. 

Young and carefree as they looked, 
however, they were on a vital mission 
for an important boss: New York’s Metro- 
politan Opera. It was a twofold job: 
(1) to show the American people that 
opera can be fun, and (2) in doing so, to 
explore a possible way for the peren- 
nially moneyless Met to get into the 
black. 

In Philadelphia’s old, friendly Acad- 
emy of Music, a capacity crowd (at up to 
$4.80 a head) waited in a show-me mood. 
Almost unnoticed among them was slen- 
der, poker-faced Rudolf Bing, the Met’s 
new, novelty-minded manager. The or- 
| chestra (12 Met regulars, 24 Philadelphia 
| recruits) played through a lilting, waltz- 
ing overture. 


if you love me like : love you | Then, the curtain went up on a 


lavish Viennese drawing room, vintage of 


e 1874, and on the timeless, foolproof plot 
Let Sergeant's keep me good as new of Johann Strauss’ captivating comic 
opera, Die Fledermaus (The Bat). The 
story: A rich, philandering husband falls 
hard, at a ball, for a masked seductress 
who—as the audience knows but he 
doesn’t—is really his wife. Around to 
complicate things are a flirtatious lady’s 
maid and the wife’s would-be lover—who, 
she admits, is a bore but whose singing 


r® kes h . 
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dialogue has been rewritten by Garson 
Kanin (Born Yesterday), with lyrics by 
Howard Dietz (The Band Wagon; In- 
side U.S.A.) to the music of the waltz- 
emperor, Strauss the younger. 

Success at Home. When Bing 
launched the now-famous Met version of 
Fledermaus last year, it enraptured New 
Yorkers and sold out in advance every- 
where on the Met’s spring tour. People 
wanted more of it. 

Bing decided they should have more 
and did something the Met never had 
done. He put together a permanent, one- 
opera touring troupe, to play nothing but 
Fledermaus. Some of his backing came 
from Columbia Records, Inc., which mar- 
kets Met-version recordings of the opera. 

Met agents went to work, booked the 
road-show into 34 cities for runs of vari- 
ous lengths (Chicago and Toronto get 13 
days; Boston and Cleveland, five; Grand 
Rapids and Hartford, only one). In eight 
cities, Loew’s movie houses will be used; 
a canny Loew’s agent hoped this might 
jog people out of the television habit. 

Talent Hunt. The rest of the job 
is up to the troupe itself. Several of the 
cast are recruits from New York’s youth- 
conscious City Center Opera. For the 
others, the Met scoured the musical coun- 
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For 76 years dog owners like yourself have relied on Sergeant’s 
to take care of just about every ordinary trouble. Fleas, for 
instance, go “like that” when you use Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA® 
Soap and Powder. Other Sergeant products act quickly, surely, 
- Safely on skin irritation, ear troubles, ticks, worms. All veteri- 
narian-tested. FREE: Beautiful, 40-page Sergeant’s Dog Book, 
famous for expert advice on dog care, feeding, training. At drug 
or pet store—or write Sergeant’s, Dept. F-17, Richmond 20, Va. 








KNOWS WHAT HE WANTS! 


Jackie'is sure of himself. Why not? He's clenching a nickel in his fist. He knows which candy 
bar he wants and how to get it. 














Jackie has discovered a great secret. The way to get the candy bar you want is to know 
its brand name and ask for it by brand name. And it's that way for all of us. Buying by 
brand name is the only way you can pick the product which suits your taste. 


Brand names protect you! By knowing brand names, you make the manufacturer respon- 
sible for the products that bears his brand name. 


Brand names insure progressively better products. Each manufacturer works constantly 
to improve the products that carry his brand name. The result? You get more value for your 
money and better quality. 


To make sure you get exactly what you want to buy, always call for a product by its 
brand name, Read the ads in this magazine—you'll find they include some of America’s 
most famous brand names. 


INCORPORATED 


A non-profit educational foundation 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 








tryside. Results so far have astounded 
even Bing. No one who heard the Phila- 
delphia opening called the road-show as 
good as the Met’s New York production. 
It wasn’t. It was better. 

Domestic Cast. For one thing, the 
Kanin-Dietz words were written for an 
all-American cast like this one. Sinuous 
Brenda Lewis, of Sunbury, Pa., really 
looked the part of the masquerading 
wife; pert Virginia McWatters (Phila- 
delphia) that of the mischievous maid; 
Donald Dame (Cleveland) that of the 
wolfish husband. The chorus waltzed al- 
most as well as the ballet-dancers. Every- 
one on the stage seemed to be having fun. 

Even as a road-show, Fledermaus— 
with its elaborate, glittering sets—prob- 
ably costs twice as much to put on as the 





Jules Schick 
Lewis, Dame and Mc- 
Watters keep the plot boiling (See: Bat) 


*“Fledermice.”’ 


average musical comedy. If it’s success- 
ful, Bing may try another, less expensive 
road-opera—perhaps Mozart’s_ tuneful 
Cosi Fan Tutti (School for Lovers) for 
which he already has commissioned an 
English translation. 


It’s an ill wind... 


As Arturo Toscanini conducted 
his 1946 broadcast version of Verdi’s La 
Traviata, RCA engineers made recordings 
of it. So did many an enterprising ama- 
teur with a home-recording set. 

Perfectionist Toscanini, irked by a 
minor fluff in a tenor aria, vetoed issuance 
of the RCA version, but the “amateurs” 
started printing copies and selling them 
for as much as $60. Last summer in 
Europe, Toscanini turned on a radio, 
heard a black-market version of his own 
Traviata, laughed and revoked his veto. 
RCA Victor released Traviata last week 
(two 12” LPs or thirteen 45s). 
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low-cost automatic heat 





with a high-styled home heater! 


© THIS SPACE RESERVED & 
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FOR YOUR NEW 


ms Du0 THERM 


IN OIL OR GAS 








IN OIL 


America’s Most Beautiful Heater—the 
Magnificent Duo-Therm™ Hepplewhite” 


Now enjoy the luxury of fully automatic 
oil heat with a low-cost Duo-Therm 
heater. You set your thermostat and 
relax. Oversize Dual Chamber Burner 
gets more heat from every drop of oil. 
Big radiant doors and humidifier give 
you extra, healthier circulation. Spe- 
cial Waste Stopper, Automatic Draft 
Minder. See your Duo-Therm dealer 
now for automatic heat at rockbottom 
cost! 

13 gorgeous models for 1 to 6 rooms, 
from $57.00 to $139.95—Thermostat extra. 
Attachable fuel tank, $7.95 to $10.00. Listed 


as standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


living level for warmer floors, 


fuel. Turns itself off and on 





Over 1,800,000 Warmly 
Satisfied Customers... 


Wlwaye Me-leadee! 


Prices subject to change and most models are $5.00 higher 
in the 11 western states. DUO-THERM is a registered trade 
mark of the Motor Wheel Corporation. Copyright 1951. 


IN GAS 

Gorgeous “Chippendale” with Firelight 
Front — Styled Like Fine Furniture 
Clean, efficient, fully automatic gas heat 
costs so littke—with a Duo-Therm 
heater that beautifies your home! For- 
get fire-tending. Oversize Equaflame 
Burner gives you a steady, quiet flow 
of heat in just the amount you want. 
Heavy-duty heat chamber and econ- 
omizers put extra heat in your home, 
Available for any type gas. For auto- 
matic comfort at a big saving, see your 
Duo-Therm dealer! 

8 beautiful models for 1 to 6 rooms, 
from $49.95 to $129.95—Thermostat extra. 
Paneled front or Firelight Front. Approved 
by the American Gas Association. 


Save up to 25% on Fuel with Duo-Therm’s Automatic PowER-aIR! 
Blower circulates heat by force, puts lazy ceiling heat to work at the 


gives you greater floor to ceiling com- 


fort. This positive, forced warm-air circulation saves up to 25% on 


automatically. Easily added to most 


Duo-Therm models. Often pays for its small extra cost in one season. 


-MAIL TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION- - 
Duo-Therm Div. of Motor Wheel Corp. 
Dept. PA-11, Lansing 3, Michigan 


Without obligation, send me free literature as 
checked below: 

© Fuel Oil Home Heaters 

© Gas Home Heaters 

0 Automatic Oil Water Heaters 

O Automatic Gas Water Heaters 


Name 





Address. 
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Year in and year 
you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


Sy 

re, marine 

and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





42nd Street at Lexington Ave., New York 
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RADIO-TV 





Is television beginning to slip? 


Low quality of programs points to disaster 


While reports last week indicated 
most of the nation’s 107 video stations 
would end the year in the black, signs in- 


| creased that television’s hold on public 
| interest may be slipping. Some portents: 


ee Of 2.2 million sets produced in 
the first quarter of this year, less than 
half have been sold. Major manufac- 
turers have cut prices 10% to 50% to 


| clear inventories for new models. 





| American community. 


e e Surveys reveal increasing exas- 
peration of more inte!ligent viewers with 
two TV stavle programs—amateur and 
variety shows. 

e e In the industry itself, the com- 
plaints of actors, writers and producers 
over the hostility of sponsors or their 
agents to new ideas are getting louder. 

@ e@ More and more films and kine- 
scope recordings, in place of live shows, 
are beginning to be a source of comment 
and criticism by many viewers. 

e@ @ Quiz shows are spreading like 
a rash on video. The spectacle of four 
panel members and an emcee, all 
crouched behind a big table, are becom- 
ing a monotonous sight each night. 

Dark Screens. To sometimes acid 


| radio-TV critic John Crosby of the Herald 


Tribune syndicate, it all added up to the 
conclusion that video is definitely losing 
its appeal. “Is there anyone,” Crosby 
wrote, “who has not heard his neighbor 
say: ‘I never turn the darned thing on 
any more except for sports’? . . . Just 
as did radio, television is losing—or may 
have already irrevocably lost—the sup- 
port of the most intelligent level of the 
. . . In five years, 


| TV has earned for itself a popular con- 


tempt which it took radio 20 years to win 
— if that’s the word for it.” 

To the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters some of the rea- 
sons for video’s plight were equally -plain. 
The NAEB monitored a solid week of TV 


programs. in New York, then reported 


| that there was not one single program 


of serious music, while advertising took 
up 10% of the time. 

Worst TV trend seems to be exces- 
sive advertising—particularly in commer- 
cials disguised as entertainment and last- 
ing from 15 minutes to a half hour. For 
this, writer Jack Gould, radio-TV editor 
of the New York Times, had some caustic 
comments. Attacking the old-time pitch- 
men who hawk their products on this 
new-type TV commercial. Gould wrote 
recently: 

“Almost any night on Channel 7 or 
9, usually at 11 o’clock or midnight, the 
boys are shown in continuous close-up 
and for the full half hour they berate, 
cajole, pity, coax and belabor their audi- 
ence. Psychologically, they have a pat 
system. First, their approach js to win at- 


tention with reference to obvious truisms 
and sensible principles. Then, with con- 
fidence of a sort established, they lower 
the boom: It’s a box of vitamins or a jar 
of hair oil.” 

The entertainment-disguised commer- 
cials are sold to individual stations. There 
the evil does not end. Many of the local 
stations run them over and over again. In 
one community there were 300 showings 
of, the same 15-minute commercial. 

If, as many signs indicate, TV is, 
in fact, slipping, then the remedy for 
the telecasters is equally obvious: better 





Hagglund for Pathfinder 
This one had a happy ending—she 
finally murders her husband. 


programs, especially more originality, 
spontaneity, no carbon copies. Most im- 
portant of all, more intelligence, less 
abuse of good taste in commercials. 


Congress on the air 


U.S. citizens generally were fasci- 
nated by the complete radio-TV coverage - 
of the Kefauver Crime Committee hear- 
ings. Few know, however, that the net- 
works record—but’ seldom broadcast— 
other committee hearings now going on. 

For example, in Washington, D.C., 
the local NBC station (WRC) puts on at 
11:30 p.m. almost every night an hour 
and a half of unexpurgated testimony be- 
fore some Congressional committee, tape- 
recorded earlier that day. Nothing is 
edited out; even whispered comments 
from counsel have been picked up. 

In Washington, despite the late hour, 
the NBC program is popular. But the na- 
tion hears none of it, except for an occa- 
sional minute or two on a news broadcast. 
CBS tape-records several hours of hears 
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ings each day, but broadcasts only 15 
minutes of it a week, and that in the 
nation’s capital—where it probably does 
the least good. 


The voice of Orson 


“This is . . . the Shadow” chilled 
the spines of American listeners in the 
early 1930s. The same mellow. booming 
voice, announcing “This is Orson Welles,” 
opened a _ poetry-reading show which 
fluttered feminine hearts. As the “boy 
genius of radio” moved upward, his 
Mercury Theater paralyzed and terrified 
a nation in 1938 with the “Man from 
Mars” broadcast. 

As writer, producer, director and 
star, Welles produced the movie Citizen 
Kane (a thinly disguised life of William 
Randolph Hearst) and a Scottish-burr 
version of Shakespeare’s Macbeth which 
brought hoots from critics. In 1950 he 
was less spectacular in the movie of 
Graham Greene’s British novel of in- 
trigue in Europe, The Third Man, which 
crowded jukeboxes with the zither music 
of Anton Karas. 

By last week Welles, 36, and living 
in London, apparently had settled to a 
lucrative but unspectacular life of pot- 
boiling; his 52-week recorded radio serial 
on the further adventures of The Third 
Man, presented on commercialless BBC, 
was one of England’s top radio shows. 

This month the Wurlitzer voice of 
Welles comes back to America. The Third 
Man transcriptions—with commercials 
added here—will be heard on some 300 
stations. As Harry Lime, hero of the 
movie, Welles offers intrigues, Budapest 
bank robberies, and beautiful women, as 
cooked up by him with help from Greene. 

Nation-wide panic isn’t likely, but 
the voice will produce chills again—with 
a twanging zither background. 





Wide World 
Welles. From Britain, a radio version of 


the movie The Third Man. (SEE: Orson) 
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Sleep like a top—or lie awake nights? 


HEH, HEH, HEH! HE'S STARTING 
TO SLIP BECAUSE HE CAN'T 
SLEEP— AND HE DOESN'T 
SUSPECT WM THE CAUSE ! 


Do you toss and turn all night long—get up feeling 
tired, worn-out—nerves on edge? Your trouble may 
be “coffee nerves”— brought on by the caffein in coffee 
or tea. While many folks can stand caffein, others suffer 
sleeplessness, nervousness, indigestion. So make the 
change that’s brought relief to millions—switch to 
caffein-free POSTUM! See if you don’t sleep better, feel 
better, enjoy life more! Postum is thrifty, too—costs 
only about 4 as much as coffee, cup for cup. Delicious 
Instant Postum is made instantly, aes in the cup! 





SWITCH TO POSTUM — and sleep! 
It’s caffein-free! No “Coffee Nerves”! 
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Arizona has 17 national parks and 
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monuments — more than any other 


Half of all U. S. scenic 


and historical wonders are in 
Arizona and four neighboring 
states. 
rable vacation! 


*Clearest, driest, sunniest U. S$. 
resort area, 1895 - 1951. 
U. S. Weather Bureau. 
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NO CAFFEIN 
TO KEEP 
YOU AWAKE ! 





A Product of General Foods 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


I'll Give You Bulldog 


Courage in 48 hours 
OR NO cosT! 


Are you timid? Bashful? Self- 
conscious? Are you afraid of 
people? — afraid ef superiors? 
Give me 48 hours and I'll give 
you BULLDOG COURAGE. 
I'll make you bristle with fight- 
ing Determination, or refund 
your money. 


Thousands of men and women 
are being held back — made 
miserable—made unhappy. 
Why? Simply because of bash- 
fulness — self-consciousness — 
fear of criticism—business wor- 
ries—and dozens of other fears. 


Yet fear is ABSOLUTELY 





David V. Bush 


UNNECESSARY. An amazing method has been dis- 
| covered which banishes fear. No trouble! No incon- 
venience. No long waiting for results. This method is 


perfectly simple — perfectly natural — perfectly logi- 
cal. It works almost instantly. Try it. You will be 
astonished! In just a few hours you may find yourself 
brimming over with splendid new courage — new 
daring — new self-confidence. 


Only = 8 


David V. Bush gives you . secrets of real he-mac 
courage in his famous book called “‘Spunk’’. It is one 
of the most startling books ever tten. You can’t 
read it without a quickening of your pulse — without 
a surge of red-blooded courage. 

This book is declared to be the masterpiece of David V. 
Bush who has astounded throngs in America’s greatest 
cities and shown thousands the way to health, pros- 
perity and self-confidence. Write for this amazing book 
today. Send only $1 in full payment. a are  ~ 
delighted, if your fears are not gone by 

read this book, return the book within 5 days and 
your money will be instantly refunded. 


INSPIRATIONAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Dept. P-10, Mehoopany, Pa. 
FRAMES ccvccecccccectsesbbbnesisvesseceeeneces qneoees oe 
BODE cacvidecvndstsio tc Best « BIBRA Gs<iscece coe 
CIiin cdovccceses setacronges Zone.... State eevee 








FOR BETTER PAINTING 


CLEANING AND POLISHING 





Yoo will find Gum Turpentine magically help- 
ful in 49 ways around the house. First, it’s the 
one standard, dependable paint thinner for 
paints, varnishes and enamels. Economical— 
makes paint go farther, last longer. Provides 
correct penetration to anchor the paint film to 
the surface. Preferred by g out of 10 painting 
contractors and master painters. 


A FINE OLD FURNITURE POLISH RECIPE. Mix 1 part 
Gum Turpentine to 1 part boiled linseed oil. 
Use sparingly. Gives a fine, hand-rubbed luster 
— preserves the finish. 

Use Gum Turpentine to clean and disinfect 
floors, woodwork, furniture, metal, porcelain, 
glass, linoleum surfaces, bed frames and bed 
springs. 

Buy Gum Turpentine today at paint, hard- 


ware stores, drug, food and variety stores. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
General Offices: Valdosta, Georgia 


WE'RE SAVING FUEL, 

YET KEEPING WARM, 
‘CAUSE INNER=SEAL 
KEEPS OUT THE STORM! 


SEAL UP LEAKY DOORS AND WINDOWS 


as 


WEATHERSTRIPPING 


STAYS LIVELIER LONGER .. . SAVES MORE FUEL 
RESISTS WEAR .. . water- 
proof neoprene coating pre- 
serves it. 

TOUGH AND SPRINGY... 
live sponge rubber bead. 
FLEXIBLE, INSTALLS EASY 
»»s woven spring-wire attach- 
ing strip, fits corners easily, 
accurately. 
WHAT'S THE ““JUMP TEST’? 
Ask at your hardware or building supply store. 
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ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 


UNITED 
STATES 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Orgonized 1824 


Representatives in 
all leading cities 
and towns 
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GOOD NEWS 





Courier-Journal and Louisville Times 
Government in public. Mayor Farns- 
ley (front) listens to all. (SEE: People) 


... for the people 


Harold Williar complained last 
fortnight that a wedding party’s blaring 
auto horns had disturbed services at his 
church. John J. Hartman and other resi- 
dents of a recently annexed section 
wanted street lights. Nellie Spalding said 
water was draining from city mains onto 
her property. 

To these and others at a regular 
Monday “beef” session in City Hall, 
Mayor Charles Farnsley of Louisville, 
Ky., and 12 city department heads lis- 
tened courteously. Executive assistant 
George Hendon noted the complaints, re- 
ported on progress in remedying matters 
laid before the Mayor at earlier sessions. 

Open Forum. About 5,000 citizens 
have told their woes to friendly, uncon- 
ventional “Charley” Farnsley since he 
opened the sessions in 1948. As a result 


he has helped families with children find . 


housing, lowered crime rates, improved 
streets, opened drinking troughs for ani- 
mals and generally made Louisville a bet- 
ter place to live in. Delegations from as 
far away as Pakistan have gone to Louis- 
ville to watch Farnsley at work. 

The 44-year-old Farnsley says the 
beef sessions are important because 
“they’re based on the ancient right of pe- 
tition . . . too frequently lost as govern- 
ment gets more complex. It’s pretty hard 
to pass the buck in a public meeting.” He 
says he gets his ideas from the ancient 
Chinese sage Confucius, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and from talking to the people.: 

A “Mr. Fixit” to all, he is deaf to the 
beefs of one citizen—Mrs. Farnsley. He 
doesn’t fix a thing at home. 
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Bovine diplomacy 
in Hoover’s past 


An international army marched into 
Tientsin in 1900 to rescue foreigners 
trapped in China by the Boxer Rebellion. 
Among the liberated were a young Amer- 
ican mining engineer, Herbert Hoover, 
and his wife. 

However, the liberating armies kept 
on liberating. One night the Hoovers’ cow 
(their only source of milk) vanished, al- 
though its calf was left behind. A Chinese 
servant conceived a plan to get it back. 
“Cow,” he explained, “he lost. . . . Cow’s 
pup, he have stay. Cow he have go. Pup 
he cry. Maybe pup he walk road he cry. 
Cow he cry. We find cow.” 

So Hoover and two friends led the 
calf, dutifully bawling, through Tientsin’s 
streets. Soon the cow answered—from in- 
side the German army camp. A German 
sentry asked if the calf really belonged 
to the cow. When told it did, he didn’t 
give back the cow. He took the calf. The 
U.S. general had to visit German head- 
quarters, according to The Memoirs of 
Herbert Hoover: 1874—1920 (Mac- 
millan: $4) to get Bossie back. 

* *& * 

The late, beloved Rev. Peter Mar- 
shall, Senate chaplain and author of Mr. 
Jones, Meet The Master, could only re- 
member one joke. His widow, Catherine 
Marshall, tells it in A Man Called 
Peter (McGraw-Hill: $3.50): A mother 
in Scotland always disciplined her little 
boy by telling him: “God will be angry.” 
Once she told him this when he refused 
to eat his prunes for supper. Almost as 
soon as he’d gone to bed, a terrific thun- 
derstorm began. Afraid he’d be fright- 
ened, she went up te his room. He was 


Hoover. Nobody could rustle his milk 
supply—and get away with it. 
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‘QUICK! 
RUB IN 








You probably haven’t—because 
when properly worn, the new Telex 
Hearing Aid cannot be seen. It 
has NO CORD, NO BULKY EAR 
BUTTON, NO HEADBAND. 
Made possible by years of inten- 
sive electronic research, this new 
hearing aid will amaze you with 
its excellent performance — and 











é ing at $69.00 City 
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IF PETER PAIN CLUBS YOU WITH. 


Ben: 


THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 


have you seen 
the new TELEX for 
BETTER HEARING ? 


Telex Hearing Aids are accepted by the Council of Physical 
Medicine of the American Medical Association. 


1 want to test my hearing ability (or that of a friend) privately. 
Please send me your FREE BOOK in plain wrapper at once. 


EUMAT 


Gay 






even your closest friends“heed not 
know you are hard of hearing. 
Made by Telex—the first with the 
finest in electronic hearing. 


Send today for valuable FREE 
BOOK telling how to determine 
your hearing ability at home—b 
taking the easy, accurate Circ 
Hearing Test. Mail coupon today. 
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BALANCE HIS DIET 
THE SAVING WAY! 


It’s easy to feed your dog well —and 
thriftily — with MILK-BONE TINY-BITS! 
You pay for concentrated food only. 
Just mix with warm water, soup or broth 
... to give your dog a diet suited to his 
needs and taste! MILK- 
BONE TINY-BITS are baked 
for digestibility—sealed in 
lirféd containers. 


MILK-BONE TINY-BITS contain 
nutrients your dog needs ; Vitamins 
A, Ba, Ba, DandE 
«+» Meat Meal... 
Fish Liver Oil... 
Whole Wheat Flour 
-««Minerals... Milk. 


BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 










| National Biscuit Co., Dept. PF-10 1 
Milk-Bone Bakery MPL 

f 446 B. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. SAMPLE H 
g Send me free MILK-BONE TINY-BITS. Also Booklet: § 
i “‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog."’ (Paste cou- g 
i pon on penny postcard if you wish.) 4 
H RGR ives ccnshpntoncdinsjuachectnvenitiitypatbasecesednnipenceemnonenguesest 4 
f AAGTCSL. ...........---cccccccsearacerscsnsscccrorssorecrconncorscccconcocoren 7 H 
H eg ee . 

This offer good in United States only 4g 
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caused by 
travel motion, 
relieved with 


TRAVE 








Revealing booklet tells how men and 


women up to 75 years of age can get sick- 
ness and accident protection—with abso- 
lutely no reductions in benefits regardless 
of age! You can get $25 a week for 10 weeks 
for total disability resulting from specified 
accidents and sicknesses. You do not have 
to go to a hospital to collect. And there is 
also a $1,000 accidental death payment. Yet 
the cost is only $12 a year for ages 15 to 59 
... only $18 a year from 60 to 69 years... 
from ages 70 to 75 only $24 a year. 


Get FREE “Cash or Sympathy” booklet, 
mailed without charge or obligation. Just 
send your name and address to North 
American Ins. Co. of Chicago, 830 Broad 
St., Dept. 770, Newark 2, N. J. 
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standing at the window, watching the 
storm, and as she came in, she heard him 
mutter: “My, my, sic a fuss to mak’ ower 
two prunes!” 

* & 

Most Americans don’t realize now 
that their nation got its first reputation 
for “know-how” at sea. Despite the ill ef- 
fects of two sea-wars with the British, by 
the 1830s U.S. shipping covered the 
world. Yankees had the whaling business 
sewed up tight. Yankee traders made 
Hawaii practically a suburb of Boston, 
and people in the shipping town of Salem 
(Mass.) knew Canton and Hong Kong 
street by street. New York’s windjam- 
ming packet “liners” took over the trans- 
atlantic trade. 


Then came the fabulous clipper 


ships, and commercial control of the seas 
seemed securely held in America’s lap. 
They cut the Cape Horn run from 150 to 
90 days, earned triple freight rates from 
Hong Kong’s tea merchants. Ships like 





Life in America 
Yankee whalers. Sometimes their oil 
came from very troubled waters. 


Red Jacket, Flying Cloud and Lightning 
averaged 20 miles an hour all day (a 
present-day racing yacht does half that, 
without cargo). 

Paradoxically the clippers’ glamor 
and romance may have cost us our sea 
leadership, says Marshall Davidson in 
Life in America (2 vol., Houghton Mif- 
flin: $20). Americans stuck loyally to 
their lightninglike “canvasbacks’”—while 
Europeans developed the prosaic steam- 
ship. In fact, the coal and iron of the age 
of steam won a double conquest, for they 
also turned Americans’ imagination 
toward railroading and the interior of 
their own continent. 

* * * 

A youngster’s first step in deciding 
on a career, says vocational expert Anne 
Heywood in There Is a Right Job for 
Every Woman (Doubleday: $2.50) is 
the simple one of discovering what you 
did in the past that came easy to you. 
The right job is the one you enjoy so 
much you feel guilty about it. 

The famous actor William Gillette, 
about to tour England in Sherlock 
Holmes, needed a youngster for one part 
‘in the play. He decided on one 11-year- 








Eyes tired? 


Murine 
BRINGS QUICK RELIEF! 





@ Why put up with the dull, weary feeling 
of tired eyes? Murine quickly makes your eyes 
feel good—and then you'll probably feel bet- 
ter. Just put two drops of gentle Murine in 
each eye. Enjoy a fresh, rested feeling as 
Murine’s 7 ingredients cleanse and 
soothe the delicate tissues of your 
eyes as gently as a tear. Use 
Murine for regular eye care. 


SOON ee 
CASH spare rime: 

SPARE TIME! 

= Turn spare hours, evenings, weekends into MONEY! 
Take orders from friends, neighbors, others for world- 

famous Stark Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses. Enor- 


mous demand for new Quick-Bearing Apple, Pear, Peach 
tent Leaders including sensational 


. Succeed with 136-year-old Company. 
FREE | Giant MONEY- MAKING Sales Outfit 
« It’s yours—FREE. money. 
ience needed. GIANT DEMONSTRA- 
TION OUTFIT PLUS beautiful natural color 

\ Photo Plate Book sent at once. Rush name 


ol, STARK and address—Start earning Quick! 


Bro’s Dept. 27102, Louisiana, Me. 


No ex 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


NEW-R:-O 
WARFAS) 
KULS RATS 


WARFARIN, the newest in rat and 
mouse killers from the University of 
Wisconsin, now comes to you backed by 
thedependable, 50-year-old K-R-O label. 
K-R-O Warfarin kills rats gently, slowly 
—without “warning” other rats. Taste- 
less, odorless; there’s no “‘bait shyness.” 
Safer around poultry, pets, livestock. 
Household size (2 oz.) makes 22 Ibs. 
rat bait, $1.00; farm size (4 oz.) makes 
5 lbs. rat bait, $1.75. Money-back guar- 
antee. At drug, seed, and feed stores. The 
K-R-O Co., Springfield 99, Obio. 
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old applicant, gave him the script to 
learn. Next day the child knew it cold— 
although he had not yet learned to read. 
He had made his mother stay up all night 
reading it to him while he memorized. 
According to The Little Fellow (Philo- 
sophical Library: $3.75) by Peter Cotes 
and Thelma Niklaus, this was the first 
acting job undertaken by Charles Spencer 
Chaplin. 
* & & 

Weirdest of the far-flung Jewish 
groups which have applied for permission 
to move to Israel was one in Garian, 
Libya. It was literally an “underground.” 
Visited by Lawrence Resner, Near East 
traveler and author of Eternal Stranger 
(Doubleday: $3), the colony, nearly 500 
strong, has lived for perhaps 2,000 years 
in a sort of apartment development dug 
from solid earth. Big, well-like entrance 
pits (also used for communal cooking) 
dotted the area. From one branched 12 





Life in America 
Early ratiler. Steam and iron rails 
turned America’s initiative inland. 


family dwelling units, all clean and com- 
fortably furnished. No one knows where 
the Garian Jews came from. 

7 * * 

“Because I have spent my life avoid- 
ing stupid people,” says renowned hostess 
Elsa Maxwell in Elsa Maxwell’s Eti- 
quette Book (Bartholomew House: 
$2.50), “I never have known a bride who 
did not exchange at least two or three 
[wedding] presents. It would be fantas- 
tically sentimental not to do this—or to 
be hurt if you discovered that your gift 
was one of those that went back.” 

Miss Maxwell’s definition of eti- 
quette: “a fancy word for simple kind- 
ness.” 

* * * 

No one in Russia, Harold Stassen 
noticed when he was there in 1949, 
seemed to know what the laws were. He 
asked one intelligent Russian why, and 
records the answer in Man Was Meant 
to Be Free (Doubleday: $3.50). “They 
are published in Pravda and available in 
our libraries.” said the Russian. “But, 
you see, there is no reason to spend any 
time reading the laws, because they are 
changed any time that those who have the 
power want to change them... . Or else 
they are ignored.” 
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Relieve the 


of Neuralgic Pain! 


@ When the tense, pressing agony of g 
neuralgic pain strikes, you want relief “ 
in a hurry. And here’s a way to get it— 
quickly, easily, effectively. 

Doctors generally will tell you that 
neuralgic pain may be largely 
caused by pressure. Sensitive 
nerves are irritated. Local 
areas become tender and 
swollen. That torture 













you feel is simply Nature’s call for help. 
You can get blessed relief—fast—by 
rubbing Absorbine Jr. on the sore, 
swollen areas. It actually helps to counter 
pressure which may be causing your 
misery. At the same time, it warms and 
soothes those pain spots. The speed with 
which it works will amaze you. 
Thousands rely on Absorbine Jr. for 
its quick, comforting relief from neuralgic 
and rheumatic pain, from sore, aching 
muscles. Only $1.25 at all drugstores. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 















Destroys RATS & MICE 
THE MODERN WAY 








-CON IS GUARANTEED TO 
DESTROY RATS AND MICE 


Guitm LUREX") 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


AT DRUG, HARDWARE, GROCERY AND FEED STORES 
D-CON COMPANY, INC. 112 E. Walton, Chicage 11, il 





Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat and 
talk in more comfort, just sprinkle alittle 
FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste aele eling. Checks “plate odor” 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any 
drug store. 


Wheraforts of 










TABCIN, the antihistamine 
COMPOUND tabiet, brings more 
relief for hay fever and sum- 
mer cold symptoms than any 
antihistamine alone. At all 
drugstores. Made by the 
makers 














guarant or money refunded. 
Send check or money order. § 95 Pos 
paid 


CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB-28 
438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, Conn. 








’ yy Fidgeting, nose- “picking and a 
——<J tormenting rectal itch are often 
telltale signs of Pin-Worms.. 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three persons ex- 
amined. Entire families may be victims 
and not even know it. 


To get rid of Pin- Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 


First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
peoced ingredient goes right to work— 
ills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
Don’t take chances with this dangerous, - 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge...the small, 
ner -to-take tablets p cond by famous 
Dr. D. Lag bed & Son, specialists in worm 
- remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE'S'P! for Pin-Worms 
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See for yourself why 


CAMPBELL 
Lug-Retugorced 
TIRE CHAINS 


LAST LONGER / 


It’s the extra metal in the lug that 
means more mileage from Campbell 
Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains—they 
wear and wear in spite of the 
hardest usage. 


Lug-Reinforced means extra safety, 
too! The lugs dig right into ice and 
snow for the traction that prevents 
skids and side-slips and means 
sure, safe stops. 


Buy Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire 
Chains before the next snow. The 
handy applier in each box takes a 
lot of the work out of putting on 
tire chains. And the sturdy box 
makes it easy to keep your chains 
in the car ready for immediate use. 
Campbell Chains are sold by lead- 
ing car dealers, garages, and 
service stations everywhere. 


CAMPBELL CHAIN Pace 
MAIN OFFICE: YORK, PA. 
Factories: 


York, Pais and hence es PIE lowa 


for every need: INDUSTRIAL... 


MARINE... FARM... AUTOMOTIVE 





Saved aie, 


BYPATHS 


Oh, Say, RFC! 


Evidently the Administration has a 
Boyle in an embarrassing spot. 

Boyle: What certain critics are as 
sore as at. 


The job of President certainly re-, 


quires the patience of a Job. Harry S. 
Truman has been afflicted with Boyles for 
years. 


When politicians are rewarded with 


cameras, they should think of all the 
possible exposures. 
7 ° a 
Baseball now has a Ford in its future. 
o . 
Popcorn: Father’s jokes. 
. + + 


Truman’s claim that we now have a 
balanced budget sounds to us like ledger- 
demain. 

* se 7 

Remember! If you want to give 
something that really comes from the 
heart, make a blood donation! 

. - . 

Russia’s idea of reducing her navy 
to the vanishing point is to convert it to 
submarines. 


Rough Translation 


I haven’t laughed so wildly since 
My gay, untroubled youth, 
As when I learned that “Pravda” is 
The Russian word for “truth.” 
—Richard Armour 


Let’s hope Soviet aggression in Cen- 
tral Europe doesn’t change the Blue 
Danube to Red River Valley. 





Herbram for Pathfinder 


“We've got big things in mind for you in 

52. Meantime, get your name on a few 

articles in the magazines, write some nice, 

thick books—and get the feel of televi- 
sion.” 
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Cc. T. Waters for Pathfinder 


“| keep saying to myself, ‘What would 


Senator Kefauver think! What 
Senator Kefauver think!” 


would 


Rumors that he may run for Presi- 
dent don’t seem to affect Ike much. We 
note that he is still keeping himself in 


SHAPE. 
* sd + 

The Senate has been finding out 
just who got Lithofolding money. 

o ° « 

Washington announces “new fantas- 

tic weapons’ —with taxes to match. 
o . 

The General Accounting Office in 
Washington is exceeded in size only by 
the Pentagon—proving the pen is almost 
as mighty as the sword. 

a es 

TV isn’t replacing radio half as fast 
as it is homework. 

The Republicans offer the sugges- 
tion that if any new wing is planned for 
the White House that there be a large 
room for improvement. 


Quips 


After all those new White House 
improvements, President Truman may 
win over his wife to letting him try for a 
new four-year lease——Pittsburgh Press. 

o . oe 

An American regiment serving in 
Korea put in a requisition for a port- 
able generator and two typewriters. In 
due time, according to report, it received 
a candle and two pencils. Maybe the 
items the regiment applied for are stra- 
tegic materials reserved for defense prep- 
arations at home.—New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. 

. e s 

If the Mundt-Brewster GOP-Dixie- 
crat merger plan is successful, those big 
Lincoln pictures at the 1952 Republican 
National Convention may be draped with 
Confederate flags—Washington Daily 
News. 


PATHFINDER 
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IFFICULT questions? Yes, indeed! 
Fortunately, you are not expected 
to know the answers. 


Technical questions like these, how- 
ever, must be answered each year by 
hundreds of pharmacy graduates — 
both men and women—who take State 
Board Examinations to become Regis- 
tered Pharmacists. 


Given after years of study at a col- 
lege of pharmacy, these examinations 
test the candidates’ proficiency in 
many sciences .. . chemistry, pharma- 
cology, mathematics, toxicology, ma- 
teria medica . . . to name a few. In 
addition, practical demonstrations are 
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PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
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required of the many skills and tech- 
niques used in compounding prescrip- 
tions, and in dispensing hundreds of 
medicinal agents. 


The State Board Examination is 
required by law in each of the 48 
states and the District of Columbia. 
And no pharmacist may practice with- 
out successfully passing it. Then, and 
only then, does your State recognize 
and license him as a Registered Phar- 
macist. 


Important as the State Board Exam- 
ination is to your pharmacist, it is also 
important to you. For it assures you 
of the services of a highly trained per- 


How would you explain the action of 
sulfonamides on bacteria ? 


What are three properties of histamine? 


How would you compound a washable 
ointment containing lO% benzyl benzoate ? 


What is the difference between 
tetanus toxoid and tetanus antitoxin ? 


son—one who has fulfilled both the 
educational and the legal requirements 
of his or her calling. 


There are over 100,000 registered 
pharmacists serving in various pro- 
fessional capacities today. Working 
hand in hand with medicine and other 
sciences, pharmacists are contributing 
to longer, healthier lives for everyone. 


NATIONAL PHARMACY WEEK 
OCTOBER 21—OCTOBER 27 


Dedicated to a greater public appre- 
ciation of the ideals and accomplish- 
ments of the Profession of Pharmacy. 





Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines prescribed by physicians 


and dispensed by pharmacists. Since 1866 the company has been engaged 
continuously in a broad, actite program of research, keeping pace with 
the constant changes and progress in medicine and surgery. Among the 
more than 1400 products bearing the world-famous Parke-Davis label are 
Antibiotics, Antiseptics, Biologicals, Chemotherapeutic. Agents, Endocrines, 
Pharmaceutical Preparations, Surgical Dressings, and Vitamin Products. 





YOURE SET... 


You’re set for the whole winter! 
Just put ““Prestone” anti-freeze in and forget it till spring! 


YOURE SAFE... 


You’re safe from both boil-offs and freeze-ups! 
No worry—no repair bills! 


QURE SURE... 


You’re sure you have the best! It’s America’s 





No. 1 anti-freeze! It’s guaranteed! 


WITH 


“PRESTONE. 


BRAND 


ANTI-FREEZE 
915) One shot lasts all winter! 


——_~— NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
00 per quart, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
s\ in cans 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The terms ‘‘Prestone’’ and ‘‘Eveready” are registered trade-marks 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





